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(owner BOROUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The FREE LIBRARIES cometrras of a BOROUGH of WEST 
BROMWICH require a CHIEF LIBRARIAN to superintend the 
CENTRAL LIBRARY and BRANCH READING ROOMS. Com- 
mencing salary 120/. per annum. 

Preference will be given to Candidates with previous Library ex- 


rien 
P Canvassing strictly prohibited, and will disqualify. 
Applications (with three recent testimonia!s), a ‘be marked “ Libra- 
rian,’’ and sent to the undersigned on or before MARCH 28. 
ALFRED CADDICK Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, West Bromwich. 


SECRETARY WANTED for the ROYAL 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS.—The Council are 
prepared to receive applications for this it. vacant through the death 
of Mr. Robert Walker. It will be the duty of the Secretary to manage 
the propane: of the isles and do everything to increase the public 
interest in the Ex held y, which are well known in the 
Art world. He will also require to possess Artistic and Literary Quali- 
fications, and devote his time entirely to the interests of the Institute. 
Salary to start pre per annum.—Applications to be sent in. not later 
than APRIL 5, to Cuarrman or Councit, 175, Sauchiehall Street, 











HE SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON require 
fro} time to time ADDITIONAL PERIPATETIC ART 
TEACHERS (MEN and WOMEN). These Teachers are engaged at the 
rate of 8s. each School Session (namely, the Morning or the Afternoon) 
for a number of Sessions, not exceeding Five in any One Week. Candi- 
dates should, as a rule, possess the Art Master’s Certificate. and be 
capable of teaching Modelling and Elementary Design. From the appli- 
cations received a selection of suitable Candidates will be made. and 
from time to time, as Peripatetic Art Teachers are required, Candidates 
= ag engaged, during the pleasure of the Board, upon the foregoing 


ippilestions, which must be made on a Form to be obtained at the 
Head Office of the Board, and accompanied by (Copies only of) not more 
than three testimonials. must reach the Crerx or THE Bonn, School 
Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C, not later than 
APRIL 20,1900 marked outside “ Peripatetic Art ‘Teacher Application ’’ 

Persons applying through the post for Forms of A igi must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Candidates from the 
Country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed tuintclase 

return railway fare to the London eee but in the event of a 
Candidate refusing to take up his or her app not lling 
expenses will be allowed. 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

een are invited for the Post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, to be forwarded not later 
than APRIL 26 to the CoLLecE Recistrar, with 25 copies of testimonials. 
The Lecturer will be uired to commence his duties on October L. 

‘The Appointment is for Five Years. Salary 2501 a year, one-third 
of the Day Classes Fees, and the whole of the Evening Classes Fees. 

For all particulars apply to the Recisrrar. 


M480N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The Council invite applications for the above appointment. Stipend 
1251. pote tory num 
Candidates must be Graduates of a University, above the French 
Bachelier standard, and speak fluent English. A knowledge of Spanish 
win be a recommendation. 
ti i should be sent to the 


my not later than SATURDAY. ne 3lst instant. 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
APRIL 23, 1 
Further’ particulars may be obtained on 
EO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


SDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON v (for WOMEN), 
ORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ONE REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s., tenable 
for Three Years. 
ONE TATE SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 50/., tenable 
for Three Year: 
ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 43/., 
tenable for Three Years. 
These Scholarships will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held in the College on June 26 and 2 
Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations 
in Arts and Science. Lectures are given in all branches of General and 
Higher Education. 
Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 
Students can reside in the College. 
Prospectus and all particulars on application to the Prtncrrac 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May 1. 

Students entering in the Summer are eligible to compete for the 
Science nae ag i 1501. and 601. awarded in October. 

A Scholarship open to University Students, and other Prizes 
and Scholarships. of tie Walue of 500/. are offered for annual com- 
petition 

All Appointments are open to Students without extra payment. 

Special Classes for the ene of the University of London are 
held throughout the yea: 

‘Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second —_ Final Examinations 
of the Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 

Register of approved Lodgings and of Private Families receiving 
Boarders is = in Secretary's Office. 
is provided in the School Build- 


ub 
ing,indan Athletic Ground at Chiswick. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. REenp ie. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


(jOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
qualified English and rena GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
Guearomente. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientile 
amongst Families and high-class Schools, Home and Abroad) 
introduces ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, Visiting Lady 
Professors, Chaperons, Companions. PROSP: USES of Schools 
forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements.—141, Regent Street, W. 



































ROoOxAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
r’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fi 

Engineer f or Employment in Europe. India. and the say About 

‘ort: in 8 , 1900. retary of 





State will offer them for iti 'welv as Assistant 

Engineers in the Public Works a hbantelg and Three Appointments 

as Assistant Superintencents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 

co Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at 
‘ollege. 


DVICE as tec SCHOOL 8— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all of 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 











N the Private Action of the Book Publishing 
House T. FISHER UNWIN, London, against the Editor Dr. 
JOSEF ETTLINGER, Berlin, for Libel, the Royal Schoffengericht 
(Department of the Criminal Court of Justices). rea has adju 
the Respondent is guilty of the libel bv Sec 186 St. G. B. (Penal Code), 
and is therefore sentenced to a money fine of 5 marks, or in default to 
one day's imprisonment. 








Catalogues, 
ee 24 & 2h 72% 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS relating to the ART and 
SCIENCE of MUSIC now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 





DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and J opocs knowledge of 

lew best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requiremente. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


“Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.”—Speaker. 
LES8ON 8S by CORRES PON DENCE.—Miss 
ROSSI undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES of LITERARY 
COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of Literature depends. Fee (pay- 
able in advance), Ten Lessons, Three Guineas; or a Trial Course of 
Three, One Guinea.—32, M h Road, Bay % 


JSTABLISHED QUARTERLY LITERARY and 

ARTISTIC MAGAZINE FOR SALE IMMEDIATELY. Present 

Editors will remain, if desired. Circulates in India, America, and 

ea Kingdom. Principals only.—33, Furnival Street, Holborn 
rs, 











ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one 
search of Hooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Coan ECTION, and BROADSIDES, &c.—A large 
AM ri ae and short LIST of good SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
. Batt, Bookseller, Barton-on-Humber, near Hull. 


((ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl y 
) reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. pels ne 
TORY. IV. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSI 

GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY, VIIl FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


LITERATU. 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 











VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy = despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Pa —Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, Nw. te —Established 1884. 


TYFE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kousington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London 


TPE -WRITING of every description. Special 
attention to Work requiring care. Duplicating. Usual terms. 

the Seale Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
ond :n, 8. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. acti THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
N.B.—The AUTHOR. the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. Tre 
interests of —— hors _ capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
amined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Patlishers cee carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors oe a to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster 























C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Kida oe ee Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
. forert 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Office: 15, GREAT WINCHES’ TER STREET, E.C., 
Derik Advertisements at sap agebing possible prices. Special terms to 
8, &c., on li 


([HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 

undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for che Publication of suit- 
wee Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

e Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, Tonten, E.C. 














THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

pared to SUKMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PeRiopicat PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


((ATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
/ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Lge Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
rated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
iooaeat and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Beoks bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, J. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORBIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta eee Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, ; Oxfo: ‘ord. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitszat & Frecp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


| OOKS, RAREand OUT OF PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

Please ‘state wants. CATALOGUES issued. Books Bought for 
Cash Wanted, LORNA DOONE, 3 vols. 1869; 25s. offered.—Tus 
Hottanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


N EW CATALOGUE, just ready, including a 
SELECTION of valuable WORKS relating to INDIA and the 

EAST from the LIBRARY of the late Sir MONIER WILLIAMS, and 

several Thousand Volumes of Standard Historical and Biographical 

Works—Fine Library Sets in handsome bindings—Books of nts— 

Picture Galleries—Voyages and Travels—Poets—Dramatists, &c.—Post 

free on application te James Rocue, Bookseller, 38, New Oxford Street, 
oudon. 




















w ready, gratis and post free 
(ATALOGUE "of the LIBRARY of the late 


WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I. M R.A.8. F.R.G8., &€. 
London : Myers & Co. 44, ‘Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices moderate.—Apply, for designs and prices. to Mr. 

Avant, 232, Tottenham Court Ron , W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


RANCIS HARVEY, 4, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.—This BUSINESS, dealing with RARE MEZZO- 
TINT PORTRAITS and ENGRAVINGS in fine condition, is CARRIED 
ON as HERETOFORE by his SON at the SAME ADDRESS. 


1, ° * 738. LIBRAR Y, 











ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE. OF WALES, KG. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, a 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfou' 3 
the Right Rev. the Lord ta of London ; Herbert eee Esq.; 
the Right Hon. W. Leck bates 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Gran 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; Right Hon. perl of Rosebery. 
yee Library contains about 200,000 ‘Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
ftee: 





YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, a 
the Spt tapas of those who desire all the conveniences and adva 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS DIN ro DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors dismal Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
“ Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


(Temperance), 








benaht fay ey to m Volumes are allowed to Count: 
and Ten to pean Sdomtors. Reading-Room -— m Ten till ha! 
past talogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vo royal £ 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to Members Tee 


HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratie with 


ful gr i Schools also recommended.— Medi iation, 
im pyre coater Pisce, Strand, W ll a Address, “Tri- 


form, Toston” Telephone No. 1854, Ge 


PrereeEN MONTHS from MARCOS GUAR 
871. 103.—FLAT TO LET, 15, CYRIL MANSION!  natrmnens 





PARK. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), 
Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/7. 





[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 to, = ghd 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown re Bg 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


Tte OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
trom BUCKINGHAM PALACH, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, ‘DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ge BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 








THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand) 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 








30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Private Library of the late 
Mr. JOHN DIPROSE (by order of the Ezecutors); Selection 
Jrom an Editor's Library, §c. 

MM ESses. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES DAY, 
March 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including the above Library, el eb Block’s Ichthyologie, 
12 vols. in 6— Duplessi- Bertaux, bleaux Historiques, 3 vols. 
—Oxford Almanacs, 2 vols.—Walton’s Polyglot Bible, &c., 7 vols. 
— Wilson and Evans’s Birds of the Sandwich Islands — Notes 
rad Queries, ee 1874 oa Recs 50 vols. half-calf — Sussex 
vo! —Navy Records Society, 16 vols.— 
Burson’ 8 on Rights, with nan By 16 vols.—Inghirami Gal- 
leria Omerica, 3 yols.—Pratt’s Flowering Plants and Grasses, 7 vols.— 
Yarrell’s Birds, Large yoo 4 vols.—Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols —Motley’ 8 
United Netherlands, 4 vols.— Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ken 
Jonson, Massipger, Dryden, and others—Gray’s Fables, First Edition, 
2 vols.—Coleridge’s Works, 20 vols. —Jonneen' 's British Poets, 68 co a 
Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library, 8 vols.— of Ci Trials, 
Tracts, and Pamphlets, 90 vols. walso a Selection from an Editor's 
Library— @ small Collection of Standard Books, in calf and morocco 
bindings, &c To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








The Collection of Coins _~ Medals a4 thelate A. W. HANKIN 
8q., 0 ld. 
Meee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will —s 4 AUCTION: at their House, ae 13, Wellington 
THURS March 29, and Two Following 
Days, ay lo Toveloek sot precisely the COLLECTION a COINS and MEDALS 
of the late A Esq., of Hatfield, Herts, comprising Greek 
Coins in Gold na Silver—Roman Coins, including a large number of 
Imperial Aurei, Consular and eee Denarii, and Bronze Coins— 
English Coins in Gold and Silver—Foreign Coins—English and Foreign 
Medals, including a number of Coronation Medals in Gold —Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable stock of Books of Messrs. H. 8. NICHOLS, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, i their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street Strand, W.C., on Y, April 2, and Followin; tk at 
1 o’clock precisely, the Saas STOCE of Messrs H. 8. NicH 
Limited, Booksellers and Publishe:s, a of important Works in 
the Vi arious Branches of English and Foreign Literature—scarce French 
Books, several of which are printed on ccna Vellum Paper, and 
comprising egy relating to America—Arabian Nights and Sup- 
1 Nig i by Sir R. F. Burton, 16 vols. 1855-68 ; Other 








Musical Instruments, including the Collection a by the late 
JOSHUA WHITTAKER, ksq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Baws: 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on TUES- 
DAY, March 27, and Follow ng Day, at half-past 12 2 ovclock recisely, 
GRAND and COTrAGE PIANOFORTES by J. B. Cramer & Co., Kaps, 
John Broadwood, Hampton & Co., Weston & Weston—Harmoniums—a 
eae Organ by Dent- Single and Double Action Harps by Blaz- 
1, Egan, Erat, &c —Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, 
A by eminent Makers, with Guarantees—Silver and Gold Mounted 
Bows by Tubbs, Hill, Dodd, Peccatte, Voirin, &c.—Guitars, Mandolines, 
American and Zither Banjos, Autoharps — Brass and Wood Wind 
Instruments, consisting of Clarinets, Oboes, Bassoons, Flutes, Cornets, 
Trumpets, Bugles, Euphoniums, Flageolets, Concertinas, &c. 
an talogues on application. On view one day prior and morning of 
Sale. 


Engravings, — the Collection formed by the late 
J. JOHNSON, Esq. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, “4 ae House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, March 3. ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION ‘of ‘ENGRAVINGS: both Framed and in the 
Portfolio, including the following scarce Prints, all ent Facet 4 
wae in Colours :—Black- eyed Susan, after Bunbu' ury— and 
‘olin Clout, after Julia Conyers—The Beauties of Brighton after 
Harper —St. James’s Beauty, after Benwell— Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante, after Reynolds kare: Robinson, after Cosway—Miss O'Neill, 
after the same—Viscountess Duncannon, after Downman—Mezzotints 

after Morland, W. Ward, J. R. Smith, Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, & 
—Sporting Subjects, including The Brighton Coach, after Pollard 
Epsom, the Set of Six, by C. Hunt—a large Collection of Caricatures 
after Rowlandson, Gillray, Woodward, Cruikshank—Book Illustrations 
in Colours—a fine Set of Windsor Castle Views by Williams, others of 
Kent, Devon, Surrey, Middlesex, &c.—and afew Water-' -Colour Drawings. 
= Catalogues on application. On view two days prior and morning of 

ale 








Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, April 3, and Following Day, at half-past 4 orclock re- 
cisely, rare BRITISH, PORBION, and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 

on 








Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

on THURSDAY, April 5, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o’elock precisely each day, ANTIQUE SIL VER and SHEFFIELD 
PLATE—China—Jewellery— Watches—Carvings in Ivory—Miniatures — 
ae ae and arcane on mon Sheraton, and other 
rniture 


Library of a 7 maa removed from Suffolk. 
—<_— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TU ESDAY. ay 10,and Following Day, at ten minutes: pastlo clock 
Conese a LIBRARY of BOOKS, removed from Suffolk, including 

gncyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition—Cotman’s Sepulchral Brasses 
in Norfolk and Suffolk—Meyrick’s Antient Armour—Houghton Gallery 
—Newcastie, Méthode et Invention Nouvelle de dresser jes Chevaux— 
Dancing, a Collection of 58 Engravings—Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London—Smith’s British Costume—Cook's Voyages, with Folio Atlas of 
Plates—Officium Beate Marie dere printed on vellum—Kipling's 
=o ee de Luxe—a Aon | Series of Punch—Modern French 

np 








Editions, 1898- o7--Barere, Memoirs, 4 vols.—Campan, Memoirs ‘of the 
Court of Marie Antoin tte—Memoirs of Constant, the Bmperor Napo- 
leon’s Head Valet—D’Epinay, and Cor Ducrest, 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine—Arabian Nights : a Series of 
70 Illustrations to Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Translation, choice Edition 
de Luxe—Mirabesu, Secret History of the Court of Berlin—Montespan, 
Memoirs—R ‘Thousand and One Quarters of an 
Hour—Vehse, — of the Court of Austria, &c. Pir ge Editions of 
the Writiogs of Byron, Coleridge. Dickens, Freer, Leigh Hunt, 
Surtees. page h and others—Works illustrated! by Geo. Cruikshank, 
Blake, H. K. Browne, Rowlandson, Gillray, Eisen, Doyle, &¢.—Byron’s 
Hours of (phewreday Pirst Edition, Large ae ee Les Baisers, 1770 
—Hore Beate Marie Vii nis, See. XV.—Biblia Latina, MS. on 
Vellum, 1180—Celestina, 1525 and 1529—Day’s Fishes of India—Hals’s 
History of Cornwal, IL., with MS. corrections by T. D. Whitaker— 
La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. 1762—Jerdon’s Indian Ornithology— 
La Fontaine, Fables, 4 vols. 1755-59. &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TWO DAYS’ CERTAIN SALE. 

Rare Old ENGLISH and FOREIGN MEZZOTINT after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Highmore, Lescot, and other Masters, engraved by 
Valentine Green, cited Apel Purcell, McArdell, Fisher, and 
other noted E ing on Panel and Canvas by 
Bernardini Luini, brandt, S ti lli, and others 
of note—Rare ane by Hollar, Maratti, Castiglione, Jacob 
Ruisdael, Callot, and other renowned Masters—Early Old Books 
published at Venice, Paris, Basle, London—rare and valuable 
Engravings by Albert Diirer, Andrea Mantegna, and later Masters 
of Eurore during Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries 
—scarce, assorted, and arranged Old Map Collections of all the 
Counties of England and Wales, the Kingdoms of Scotland and 
Ireland, the British and Foreign Empires—Old Spanish, Roman, 
and English Coins, Medals, Burmese Idol and MS.—rare Old Engrav 
ings of celebrated English and Foreign Monarchs and Great Men— 
great Old Art Engiravings by Engravers of many Countries—Two 
Original Painted Portraits of Queen Elizabeth—Old Foreign Mezzo- 
tints by Haid, Go'e, Schenck—Paintings by Etty, Richter, Wheatley 
—rare Prints after Raphael, Guido, 'Titian—Coronation Prints and 
Tickets— special arranged Print Collections of Old Portraits of 
English and Foreign Knights of the Garter and the British Aristo- 
cracy, with Old Records of value—Old French, Dutch, German, and 
Italian Prints—special Prints relating to the Royal Stuart Family 
and Queen Victoria, Foreign Royal Families and Ambassadors—Old 
English and Foreign Water-Colour Drawings and Stage Drawings 
—Early English Playbills—Burns Collection—Old Music— Early 
Railway Prints and Maps—United States Prints—rare Art Ovals— 
Prints in Colours—Old London, special Engravings by Bartolozzi 
and Hogarth—House of Commons—Bank of England and Royal 
Exchange—Australia—New Zealand—Old Newspapers—East India 
Books—Early Empire Clock in Ormolu—Early French Jewelled 
Porcelain Vase—numerous other Items interesting to the Art, 
Literary,and Antiquarian Worlds, including rare Books on Science, 
Agriculture, Parliament, French Revolution, Religious Movements, 
State Trials, &c. 


ESSRS. J. ODELL & CO. will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at the Rooms of Messrs. MOSS & JAMESON, 

77, Chancery Lane, W.C, on lida te as and THURSDAY, April 

4and 5, at 120 ‘clock punctually each di 

On view Monday and Tuesday, April 2 2 and 3, from 10 to 5. Catalogues 

can be had at the Auctioneers’ Institute, 57 and 58, Chancery Lane, 

W.C.; at the Auction Rooms, 77, Chancery Lane ; and at the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 6, Gray's Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 




















Books, Catalogues reparation. 
Coins and Medals, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their House, Leice: Squa: W.C., 


by A qual 
DURING APRIL, an “— rtant COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN recently deceased. Further particulars 
will be duly Rendon 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in APRIL, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed by the 
late J. SANDEKSON, Esq., consisting of Mezzotint Portraits, princi- 
pally in Proof State ; i“ a Series of interesting Historical Prints. 


np’ 








The valuable Library of a Gentleman, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 26, and een Day, at 
1 o'clock Pine Lite the \aluable LIBRARY of a GENT! 'LEMAN, com- 
ss Alpine Literature, re Books, First Editions of Browning, 
3yron, George Eliot, Hamerton, G. Meredith, W. Morris, D. G. Rossetti, 
&c —Keats’s Poems, Endymion and Lamia, First Editions — Works 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and Rowlandson—Ruskin’s Writings 
—Muir’s Facsimile Reprints of Blake’s Works—Extra-Illustrated Books 
Pious Works, First Editions—Racinet, Le Costume Historique, 
e r—H.B. Political Sketches—First Editions of Shelley, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, &c.; a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN, ncluding Bcottish Literature — Balzac, Comédie 
Humaine, Editions de Luxe, 40 vols.—Kelmscott Press Publications, 
including the Chaucer—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe—the Writ- 
ings of Andrew Lang—Locker’s London Lyrics, various Editions— 
FitzGerald’s Translation of Omar Khayyam, First and other Editions— 
Young’s Night Thoughts, illustrated by W. Blake—Illustrated Books. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may 


The Library of the late HENRY J. BARBER, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 28, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, the LIBRARY of the late HENRY J. BARBER, Esq., Solicitor, 
of Brighouse, Yorkshire (sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
Books relating to the History, Antiquities, Archeology, and Architec- 
ture of the County of Yorkshire—numerous uncomm 
trated by R , Cr k, &c.—old Poetical Books and Tracts 
a large number of Caricatures (loose and in big ge ed Rowlandson, 
Gillray, Cruikshank, Dighton, Heath, Bunbury, and others— 








Coloured Sporting ning by Henry ‘alken—and Works on Sport—and 
Miscellaneous Literatu 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely:— 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY), March 24, and on MON- 
DAY, March 26 (by order of the Executor). the COLLECTION of 
MODERN "PICTURES. DRAWINGS, and ENGRAVINGS of EDWARD 
FOX WHITE, Esq., deceased. 

On TUESDAY, March 27, PLATE and JEWELS 
of the late Mrs. PALEY — Jewels—Lace — Gold Medals — Coins — and 
interesting early Objects of Art. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 28, old ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Property of the late Mrs. PALMER. 

On THURSDAY, March 29, and on FRIDAY, 
March 30, a COLLECTION of DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNI- 
TURE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, March 31, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, the Property ofa GENTLEMAN ; of the late JOSEPH 
HIRST, Esq. ; and others. 

On MON DAY, April 2, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
and ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


SALES DURING NEXT WEEK. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the 
following days next week :— 

TUESDAY, March 27, and WEDNESDAY, 

peor 28, the SAMUEL STEVENS COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPI- 


WEDNESDAY, March 28, STANDARD, 
DWARF, and CLIMBING ROSES—Frnit Trees—Lilies from Ja a 
well-grown Palms—Hardy, Ornamental, and Flowering Shrubs— 

THURSDAY, March 29, HERBACEOUS and 
BORDER PLANTS—Lilies—Gladioli—Roses—well- -grown Fruit Trees— 

Azaleas—Hardy Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs from Holland, &c. 

FRIDAY, March 30, MICROSCOPES, TELE- 


SCOPES, and * other SCIENT: TFIC INSTRUMENTS and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 


Catalogues on application post free. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK. 


BASED ON HER PRIVATE DIARIES AND LETTERS. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of York. 
By C. KINLOCH COOKE, B.A. LL.M. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


‘Mr. Kinloch Cooke has had access to all the Duchess’s papers, and has been assisted throughout by the Duchess of York and other members of the family. His book is, therefore, 
as thorough as it could be made.”’—Times 


“To understand, in part at least, what the Princess was, and how much she was toall who had the honour to know her, you must read these fascinating volumes, which are never 
dull nor prolix.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘A very interesting memoir of a striking and lovable personality.’’—Odserver. 


AFRICAN INCIDENTS: Personal Experiences in Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A. B. Thruston. 


With an Introduction by General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B. D.S.O., a Memoir of the Author by his Brother, E. H. THRUSTON, and an Account of Major Thruston’s 
Last Stay, in 1897, in the Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches. 8vo. 14s. 
“ A record of a brave soldier...... The book has already been prominently referred to in the debate in the House of Commons as an authority on the recent history of Uganda.” 
‘orning Post. 
‘Since Gordon’s Journals were given to the world we do not remember to have met with any more vivid or sincere account of work in Africa than is to be found in the 
pages which Thruston amused his scanty leisure by putting into shape for his English friends.”"— World. 

















SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE THIRD EDITION. 


The STORY of the GREAT BOER TREK, and the Origin of the South African Republics. By 


the late Hon. HENRY CLOETE, LL.D , Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal. Edited by his Grandson, W. BRODRICK-CLOETE, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 
‘*No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he should get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand aright the character of 
the Boers and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings with that people.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. Being a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett 


LUMSDEN, K.C.S.I. C.B., with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER S. LUMSDEN, G.C.B. C.S.1., and GEORGE R. ELSMIE, 
C.S.I. Including a Record of his Services during the Afghan, Sutlej, Punjab, and Frontier Campaigns, as well as the Raising of the famous Corps of Guides, and Experiences, 
Military and Political, on the Afghan Frontier before and after the Annexation of the Punjab in 1847. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“To the Guides he was something between a divinity and a hero, for whom they would venture anything. Once...... Lumsden’s Afridi orderly quietly made this grim suggestion : 
«Since the great Lawrence came you have been worried and distressed ; many have observed that he is always looking at papers, asking questions, and overhauling your accounts. Has 
he said anything to pain you? He starts for Peshawur to-morrow morning ; there is no reason why he should reach it.’ ’’—Standard. 

“As fascinating as any novel...... Few more interesting records of brilliant and undying work than the story told in this book.’’— World. 


NOTES from a DIARY. Fourth Series, 1886-1888. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. 


GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
“The Duff Diaries are delightful......are full of good stories and pithy sayings...... Dip into it where we may there is something amusing, and the company to which we are 
introduced is of many kinds.""—Morning Post. 


JOHN NIXON, Pioneer of the Steam Coal Trade in South Wales. By J. E. Vincent. With 


Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
**Should, indeed, take a place beside the works of Samuel Smiles as providing us with the portrait of a man whose life affords a remarkable example of ‘ self-help’ carried out with 
undaunted energy and in an unvarying spirit of honour and uprightness.”—Glasgow Herald. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. A Biographical Sketch. With Selections 


from his Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 
“Ts one of sustained interest, and an excellent presentment of a most worthy figure in the clerical and literary world.’’—Scotsman. 














A NEW VOLUME BY CANON GORE. 


An EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. Vol. II. Chapter ix. to the End. With 


Appendices. By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. D.D. Edin., Canon of Westminster, Honorary Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
This Volume, in addition to Canon Gore’s series of simple expositions of portions of the New Testament, is the complement to the First Volume on the Romans published last Lent. 


A HISTORY of the OXFORD MISSION to CALCUTTA. By the Rev. George Longridge. With 


a Preface by the BISHOP of ROCHESTER, With Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘*Is interesting not only for the account it gives of mission work, but for the light it sheds on some phases of native character and customs as witnessed from the standpoint of the 
Christian propagandist.’’—Saturday Review. 








‘GEORGE BORROW'S WORKS. = 
LAVENGRO. A New Edition. Illustrated. Collated with, and Revised by, the Original MSS., with 


the suppressed portions now for the first time restored, and the whole Annotated by the Author of ‘ The Life of George Borrow.’ With a Photogravure Portrait, and 8 Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches by Perey Wadham. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ROMANY RYE. A New Edition. Illustrated. Collated with, and Revised by, the Original 


MSS., with the suppressed portions now for the first time restored, and the whole Annotated by the Author of ‘The Life of George Borrow.’ Illustrated with 7 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches, and a Photogravure by F. G. Kitton. Large crown 8vo. 6s. (Nezt week. 


HORNS of HONOUR, and other Studies in the Byways of Archeology. By Frederick T. Elworthy, 


Author of ‘The Evil Eye,’ ‘The Dialect,’ ‘The Grammar and the Word-Book of West Somerset.’ With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*A most valuable contribution to history of human customs and superstitions.””—Glasgow Herald. 











THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


A BOOK of WHALES. By the Editor of the Series, F. E. Beddard, M.A. F.R.S. With 40 Illus- 


trations by Sidney Berridge. 8vo. 6s. 
‘*We confidently recommend the book ; it is good literature and sound science.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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“MESSRS. EVERETT & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT! 
The most important Work issued for 
many years. 


Crown 8vo. 186 pp., 90 Illustrations, in Coloured 
Wrapper, ls, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


SHARPSHOOTING 
FOR SPORT AND WAR. 


By W. W. GREENER, 


Author of ‘ The Gun,’ ‘ The Breechloader and How 
to Use It,’ &c, 

Contains :—The British a Nation of Sharpshooters. 
—tThe Rifle as a Means to Sport and Recreation.— 
Varieties of the Rifle.—Preliminary Practice.—How 
to Hit the Mark.—Science of Rifle Shooting.—Rifle 
Clubs and How to Form Them,—Ranges and their 
Construction, xe. 

*,* The first large E. dittcon—10,000 Copies 
—nearly exhausted before publication. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
CAPTAIN HAYES’S EXPERIENCES 
AMONG THE BOER HORSES. 


Crown 8vo. bound in Khaki cloth, with a Frontis- 
piece, 5s. 


AMONG HORSES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


South African Farmers—Cape Horses—Coaching across 
the Veldt—Driving Twelve-in-Hand—Driver and Guard— 
Food for Horses—Oat Hay—Temper of South African Horses 
—South African Method of Horsebreaking—Horsemanship 
in South Africa—Cape Horse Sickness—Knglish Horses in 
South Africa—Racing in South Africa—Polo—Entbusiasm 
——— Joubert—Breaking in a Zebra—Majuba 

ill, &e. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo. with 53 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


AMONG HORSES IN RUSSIA. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 
FIELD.—“ It is a decidedly interesting book, and will 
no doubt meet with the approbation of those who take an 
interest in the breaking and training of horses.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


RACING. 


By W. C. A. BLEW, 
Author of ‘ The Belvoir Hunt,’ &c. 

Famous Racehorses—Horse Owners—Trainers —Jockeys— 
Touts and Tipsters—Betting Men and Bookmakers—The 
Finances of the Turf, &c. 

ATHENAUM.—“ It may be recommended as easy and 
agreeable to read...... and a safe and trustworthy guide.” 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ Lovers of the turf will find 
vate to interest them in Mr. Blew’s book.” 

MORNING POST.—‘*Those who in any way take an 
nn horseracing will not find a dull page in the 
volume.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. with specially designed cloth cover, 2s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


IN THE LAND of THE BOERS; 
Or, the Other Man and Myself. 
By OLIVER OSBORNE. 
Illustrated by J. B, Clark. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A book with instruction and 
amusement in it.” 

ACADEM Y.—*‘‘It is an eminently readable record, for 
Mr. Osborne was in Kruger’s country at a very interesting 
time—the days of Barberton and the De Kaap Mines, the 





days when the Outlander first began to loom large in the 
Transvaal.” 


PROSPECTUSES and CATALOGUES wost free. 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO, 42, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


PART II. NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


With numerous Maps, Plans, Portraits, and I)lustrations, 
In FORTNIGHTLY PARTS of 40 pp. each. Crown 4to, 1s, each Part. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they are issuing a MILITARY 
HISTORY of the PRESENT CAMPAIGN in SOUTH AFRICA, which shall supply the Public with a 
Connected and Impartial Account of the Stirring Events of the Boer War. 

This important Work, written by a Military Expert, is based on Official Despatches and Authentic 
Matter; it is printed in large and readable type, and it is admirably equipped with Maps and Plans, 
Portraits, and excellent Illustrations. It is an engrossing, accurate, and indispensable Narrative. 


The HISTORY of the LIFE of THOMAS ELLWOOD. Edited 


by C. G. CRUMP, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. {Methuen’s Standard Library. 
This Edition is the only one which contains the complete book as originally published. It contains a long Intro- 
duction and many foot-notes. 


The SCIENTIFIC STUDY of SCENERY. By J. E. Marr, 


F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An Elementary Treatise on Geomorphology—the study of the earth’s outward forms. 
physical geography and geology, and will also be highly interesting to the general reader. 
‘*A fascinating book, a real fairy tale, which tells the story of the making of the scenery of to-day. The diagrams 
are excellent and the photographs extremely good.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The BOER STATES. A History and Description of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. By A. H. KEANE, M.A. With Map. Crown &8vo. 6s. 


‘‘ A work of clear aims and thorough execution.’”’— Academy. . 
‘* A compact and very trustworthy account of the Boers and their surroundings.” —Morning Post. 


EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield 


Hall, Durham. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [The Churchman's Library. 


The ART and PRACTICE of HAWKING. By E. B. Michell. 


With 3 Photogravures by G. E. Lodge and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Acomplete Description of the Hawks, Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and modern times, with directions for 
their training and treatment. It is not only an historical account, but a complete practical guide. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Edited, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. lis. net. 
This Edition contains parallel passages from the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the text, and there is a full commen- 
tary, the main object of which is to interpret difficulties in the light of Aristotle’s own rules. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by H.C. BEECHING, M.A. Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


The EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. 


Explained by C. R. D. BIGGS, B.D. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Churchman’s Bible. 


SEVEN NEW NOVELS. 
The PLUNDERERS. By Morley Roberts, Author of ‘The 


Colossus,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTALLA. By Esme Stuart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CEASE FIRE. By J. Maclaren Cobban. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, including the Siege of Potchefstrom and the Defeat of Majuba. 


An OCTAVE. By W.E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* A very perfect exposition of the self-restraint, the perfect knowledge of society and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main characteristics of this very accomplished author.’”’—Country Life. 


MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer, Author of ‘Josiah’s Wife.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The heroine is rare and striking, but a thorough woman and altogether lovable, and the plot is brisk and well 


sustained.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is a Manx story, and a right able story. The atmosphere is excellent, the descriptive passages fine, and the story 


is one which will repay perusal.”’— Glasgow Herald. 
“A Manx novel which is at once sincere, poetical, and in the best sense true.””—Academy. 


MARVELS and MYSTERIES. By Richard Marsh, Author of 


‘The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“While under their immediate influence the reader is conscious of nothing but thrilling excitement and curiosity.”’ 
Glasgow Herald. 


The STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen Shipton, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





It is for the use of students of 


THE NOVELIST.—¥o. IX. 
The ADVENTURE of PRINCESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. F. 


WILLIAMSON 6d. 





METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


—~——~ 
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Andrew Lang’s History of Scotland. 


ON MARCH 28 WILL BE PUBLISHED VOL. I. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 


OCCUPATION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, 15s, net. 


Extract from Preface :—‘‘ This velume is an attempt to examine the elements and forces which went to the making of 
the Scottish people, and to record the more important events which occurred between the Roman occupation and the death 
of Cardinal Beaton in 1546. I have done my best, within my limits, to include sketches of social life and manners from a 
very early period. It may, perhaps, be objected that I have dwelt too long on certain more or less legendary features in 
those lives of the first Christian teachers which contribute so much to our scanty knowledge of society in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. But I may remark that what are called ‘miracles’ in these ages occupied the human intelligence 
almost as much as science does among ourselves. To neglect this belief, and the occurrences with which it concerned 
itself, seemed superficial. I have endeavoured to introduce as much as possible the t of personal character and 
adventure, when duly vouched for by contemporary chroniclers, or, what is better, by contemporaay letters and documents. 
As is well known, many delightful anecdotes of Pitscottie, Hume of Godscroft, and other old authors must be abandoned, 








with the legends of Boece. 
place.” 


But much more of actual and well-attested romance remains on evidence than can here find 





NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
ON MARCH 29 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST: 


a Romance of the Near Future. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


IN FURTHEST IND. Post 8vo. 
6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH 


GOVERNESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


An UNCROWNED KING: 


Romance of High Politics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
|PEACE WITH HONOUR. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A CROWNED QUEEN: the Romance 
of a Minister of State. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 





a| LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY 


The TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


From a Foreign Point of View. Translated from the 
French of EDOUARD NAVILLE, Geneva, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
“A fair and unbiassed account of the events which led to 
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The Great Company, 1667-1871. By Beckles 
Willson. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Whoever takes this work in hand and 
looks at the title-page must read the sub- 
title in order to learn its subject. The story 
of the Hudson Bay Company deserves 
telling; but it is a blunder to entitle it 
‘The Great Company.’ Such a title can, 
since the close of the Middle Ages, be 
aptly applied to no other company than 
that which is now absorbed into the British 
Empire—that is the company which chiefly 
contributed to make East India what it now 
is. Both companies began as monopolies, 
and both were most admired and envied 
when their shareholders were being enriched. 
The Hudson Bay Company is still in being 
and prospers exceedingly, despite the free- 
dom of trade which the Company struggled 
to avert, while the territory over which the 
Company formerly exercised exclusive and 
selfish control is now a part of the Dominion 
of Canada, in which many thousand settlers 
are prosperous farmers, and from which 
millions of quarters of the finest grain are 

exported. 

Mr. Beckles Willson tells his story clearly. 
He writes simply and without affectation ; 
nevertheless the impression made on the 
reader is less favourable than it might have 
been. The beginnings of the Company are 
far less interesting than many episodes 
during the two centuries of its independent 
existence. In India, the association of which 
Clive was the most successful soldier, and 
Warren Hastings the greatest and most 
unscrupulous administrator, fought their 
chief contests with the native princes, who 
desired to maintain their authority, and 
with the French, who hoped to oust the 
English. The natives who lived near Hud- 
son Bay were not enemies of the English. 
French rivals for the fur trade were the 
hardiest and most persistent opponents of 
English traders, who had erected forts on or 
near to Hudson Bay, while, after the French 
dominion in Canada ended, the Canadians, 
who had become British subjects, were the 
most uncompromising. foes of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s servants. 





A very curious and striking episode in 
the Hudson Bay Company’s history is that 
in which two Frenchmen, named Groseilliers 
and Radisson, play the chief parts. Both 
were adventurers in the modern acceptation 
of the word, and both resemble Dugald 
Dalgetty more closely than any characters 
in our history. Mr. Beckles Willson might 
have reprinted in the appendix the journal 
in French which Radisson left behind him, 
and which appeared not long ago in Dr. 
Brymner’s annual report on the archives 
of Canada. Radisson fought for France 
in Hudson Bay, and he fought with equal 
valour as a servant of the Hudson Bay 
Company, passing without compunction from 
one master to another, yet preferring, of 
course, as Dugald Dalgetty would have 
done, to serve most heartily the master who 
treated him most liberally. In France he 
was regarded as a traitor, and a price was 
put on his head. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany refused his services in later years, but 
gave him a pension of 10/. a month, upon 
which he lived from 1684 till his death at 
Islington in 1702. 

A far more important man than Radisson, 
who began his life as the deadly opponent 
of the Company and an active spirit in the 
North-West Company, which fought against 
as well as competed with it, was Edward 
Ellice. In later life he became a member 
of Parliament, a member of Earl Grey’s 
administration, and the founder of the Reform 
Club; and for several years before his death, 
in 1863, he was the most determined oppo- 
nent of the scheme for throwing open to 
settlement the territory of the Hudson Bay 
Company. At a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which was appointed in 1857, 
with Mr. Labouchere, afterwards Lord Taun- 
ton, as chairman, and included Mr. Gladstone, 
the evidence tendered by Mr. Ellice, who was 
a member also, impressed his views upon his 
colleagues so strongly that the opening of the 
Hudson Bay territory to the settler was post- 
poned for nearly twelve years. Evidence 
was given that the soil was fertile, and that 
wheat would flourish. Some witnesses denied 
this, and Mr. Ellice was chief among them. 
He and his fellows desired and laboured to 
preserve the monopoly which the Company 
had exercised for two centuries, and from 
which the earlier members had drawn 
dividends of 300 per cent. This marvellous 
result was chiefly due to the trade in furs. 

In order to preserve this monopoly, the 
fertile region which is now known as the 
Canadian North - West was depicted as 
being suitable only as a breeding-place for 
wild beasts and a home for wild Indians. 
Mr. Ellice told the committee, with perfect 
truth, that, in the land along the Red River 
where cultivation had been attempted, ice 
was found at the depth of 2ft. in the month 
of August. This sufficed to convince his 
colleagues on the committee that the land 
was useless for farming purposes. Possibly 
Mr. Ellice spoke with perfect sincerity, and 
was unaware that what he considered to be 
an obstacle to wheat-growing in Rupert’s 
Land, which we now know as Manitoba, 
was the reason why wheat and other 
cereals, as well as vegetables, grew there 
to greater advantage, and with greater 
profit to the farmer, than in other parts 
af the North American continent. To an 
English landowner or farmer it appeared 





absurd to cultivate soil beneath which ice 
could be found at midsummer. No member 
of the committee before which Mr. Ellice 
gave evidence as a practical man was per- 
haps then better informed than he of the 
actual benefit conferred by the presence of 
ice below the ground on which wheat is 
sown, which is explained as follows. The 
blazing sun of a North-West summer sends 
its warmth far down below the surface of the 
ground, and induces the stored-up ice to 
melt and give that moisture to the roots of 
the wheat plant which it requires, while en- 
larging and hardening the ears till they fetch 
a higher price in the market, on account of 
their hardness, than wheat which has been 
produced further south and under less 
favourable conditions. 

These facts serve to explain much which 
the reader of Mr. Willson’s summary of 
the proceedings of this committee may not 
comprehend. He entirely misunderstands, 
and consequently misrepresents, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position as a member of this com- 
mittee. Earlier in the second volume he 
writes about Mr. Gladstone's ‘‘ enmity” to 
the Hudson Bay Company, which he says, 
without authority, had been inherited from 
his father, while he superfluously and im- 
properly adds that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct 
was due to “personal malice.” Any one 
who has mastered the subject will regret 
that Mr. Willson had not done so likewise. 
When the report of Mr. Labouchere, the 
chairman, was submitted to his colleagues, 
Mr. Gladstone submitted another, and the 
votes for both were equal, the draft report 
of the chairman being carried by the chair. 
man’s casting vote. The truth is that the 
Hudson Bay Company began its career as 
a monopoly ; the desire of its directors was 
to preserve that monopoly for the sake of 
dividends, hence many high-handed proceed- 
ings were the result. In 1863 the original 
Company was transformed, through the 
agency of the International Financial Asso. 
ciation, into the Company which now bears 
the same name, the intermediaries reaping 
a large profit. The Dominion of Canada 
was constituted in 1867, and in 1869 the 
Rupert’s Land of the original Company 
became a part of the Canadian Dominion. 
The terms were not disadvantageous to the 
Hudson Bay Company. By the Company 
surrendering its monopoly Canada and the 
British Empire have been the gainers. 

Mr. Beckles Willson has not served the 
existing Hudson Bay Company by ex- 
tenuating the many faults of its prede- 
cessor. He would have been a more 
pleasing historian had he gone more into 
detail. All that he does include is very 
curious. Prince Rupert, the first Governor, 
was succeeded by the Duke of York, who 
inherited the share which had been pre- 
sented to the prince, and which yielded a fair 
income. This passed to his son, the Old 
Pretender. When the Duke of York be- 
came James II., the dividends reached 
him as “John Stanion,’’ and his son drew 
them as ‘“Stanion” also. The attempt of 
his son, commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender, to conquer England in 1745, led 
to the directors forfeiting the stock held 
by the heir of the second Governor of the 
Company. Mr. Willson might have stated 
that the act, in the way it was accomplished, 
was of doubtful legality. These directors 
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were more intent, however, on making profits 
than on conducting the Company’s affairs 
with credit. They were so niggardly to 
their servants that they made them rebel. 
The wage which the directors considered fair 
was but 6/.a year. At the outset their ser- 
vants were dear at any price, being waiters 
in taverns which the directors frequented or 
under-servants in their own houses. Not 
till they had induced young men from the 





Orkney and Shetland Islands to enter their | 


service did their staff become efficient and 
beyond reproach. One of these Norsemen 
was Dr. John Rae, who was a surgeon in 
the Company’s service for many years, and 
who, as an explorer, had the good fortune 
to discover the remains of the ill-fated ex- 
pedition commanded by Sir John Franklin, 
and to receive the national reward for so 
doing. 

It must be put to the Company’s credit 
that, hard though the bargains were which 


its servants made with the Indians, they | subject which may be roughly termed that 


were much less grinding than those of its | 


competitors, and that the very existence of 
the Company during two centuries was 
chiefly due to its having won and pre- 
served the confidence of the Indians. 
Sometimes, indeed, the unsophisticated red 
man paid dearly for his credulity, though 
perhaps not more dearly than his pale-faced 
brethren pay to other quacks in America who 


tive in marble houses and leave behind them , 
Mr. Beckles Willson | 


enormous fortunes. 
quotes the following from the journal of a 
trader :— 


**One of the chiefs informed him that he had 
been at the Bay the year before and there pur- 
chased a quantity of medicines which he would 
allow his visitor to inspect. Accordingly he 
fetched a bag containing numerous small papers, 
in which he found lumps of white sugar, grains 
of pepper, allspice, cloves, tea, nutmegs, ginger, 
and other things of the kind, sold as specifics 
against evil spirits and against the dangers of 
battle. These compounds were said to give 
power over enemies, particularly the white 
bear, of which the Indians in these latitudes 
are much afraid ; others were infallible against 
barrenness in women, against difficult labour, 
and against a variety of other afflictions.” 


When the Hudson Bay Company received 
a charter in 1670, it was expected that the 
Company would discover the North-West 
Passage. Indeed, one of its chief objects 
was the discovery of a new and short route 
to India. Many attempts were made, but 
in vain, and, when the North-West Passage 
was actually discovered by McClure, it was 
found to be of no practical value. The 
Canadian Pacific railway, which runsthrough 
a region once monopolized by the Hudson 
Bay Company, contributes more to human 
happiness than the waterway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Civilization in the 
form of farms and thriving towns has 
followed the railway. Against this gain 
must be laid the misfortune of the extinction 
of the buffalo. The trappers of the Hudson 
Bay Company had done their best in earlier 
days to exterminate the beaver. Though 
the Company is now less potent for good or 
evil, its commercial prospects are as bright 
as at any period of its existence, for the 
profits from the sale of the land which it 
still retains may far exceed those from its 
former monopoly of trade with untutored 
and confiding Indians. 








POETRY AND MYSTICISM. 


What is Poetry? By Edmond Holmes. 
(Lane.) 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature. 
Arthur Symons. (Heinemann.) 


Tue last word upon poetry is not to the 
poet. Nevertheless, what he has to say 
about his own art is always instructive, and 
sometimes entertaining, to the critic. Both 
Mr. Edmond Holmes and Mr. Arthur 
Symons have achieved a measure of poetical 
success which puts them—the latter, per- 
haps, especially—above the crowd of daily 
versifiers, and it so happens that the two 
critical volumes, which they almost simul- 
taneously publish, are in divers ways illus- 
trative of and complementary to one another. 
Both of them are, in part at least, concerned 
with the consideration of poetry in its larger 
and more philosophical aspects. Both of 
them tend to adopt an attitude towards their 


By 


of mysticism. 

Mr. Holmes asks himself two questions— 
What, essentially, is poetry ? and, What are 
the fundamental laws of poetic expression ? 
His answers to both of these invite dis- 


| cussion, but the first alone can be here dis- 


cussed. To put it broadly, Mr. Holmes’s 
weak point is that he makes too hasty a 
generalization from his own practice. Like 
the spider, he weaves a web out of his own 
bowels. His initial assumption, ‘‘that poetry 
is the expression of strong and deep feeling,” 
needs an immediate revision, which a more 
inductive survey of the whole field of acknow- 
ledged poetic achievement would have sug- 
gested to him. As it stands, it applies only 
to lyric poetry. Substitute for ‘‘ feeling” 
some such wider term as ‘‘interest,” and it 
may be fitted to cover the dramatic and 
narrative types of poetry, in which the per- 
sonal “feeling” of the artist is at least 
waived. There follows a fairly satisfactory 
analysis of the respective shares of the in- 
tellect and the feelings in lyric poetry, for 
thedevelopment of which Coleridge’s formula, 
‘Poetry is emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity,” would probably have been useful 
to Mr. Holmes. Then comes another 
assumption: ‘‘ Whenever there is feeling, 
there is something to be felt.”” This gives 
us pause, and the doubt is justified when 
Mr. Holmes proceeds to expand his mean- 
ing. Subjective feeling, for him, is the 
standard of objective reality. ‘‘Some feel- 
ings announce themselves to us as being 
higher, purer, and nobler than others, and 
also (the one announcement being implied 
in the other) as having been generated by 
higher realities.” Elaborating this theme, 
Mr. Holmes juggles gaily with the word 
‘feeling,’ which means to him now an 
‘“‘ emotion,” now a “‘ sense-perception,’’ now 
again something closely resembling an ‘‘d 
prtort intuition.” Finally, he lands himself 
in the assertion that the poet has stronger 
and deeper “ feelings” than ordinary men, 
and therefore ‘sees the real order of things.” 
At this point one realizes that the thinker 
has leapt a gulf, and that the reality laid 
bare to the poetic vision is not even a relative 
reality ; it is the absolute reality of things 
in themselves, the ‘‘cosmic order,’’ the 
‘‘mystic depths of the buried life,” the 
“pure eternal course of things.” Of these 





the poet becomes interpreter to ordinary 


men. The poet looks at the dawn :— 

‘* In and through the feelings that the beauty 
and wonder of the dawn have generated, 
another feeling, at once more subtle and more 
intense, begins to live and work in our hearts ; 
a feeling of inexpugnable certitude ; a sense of 
partnership in a world-wide and eternal victory; 
an overmastering conviction that the problems 
which baffle us, the riddles which mock us, 
have no real existence, the whole course of 
nature being in very truth as sure, as clear, 
and as glorious as the dawn of day...... It is the 
function of the poet who describes the dawn to 
experience this incommunicable feeling and 
awake it in us. He can do this by so paint- 
ing the dawn as to ravish our bodily senses 
through the medium of memory and imagina- 
tion, and then leaving it to us to discover, 
behind and beyond the more sensuous feeling, 
that deeper emotion which I have vainly tried 
to describe. We are all familiar with Shake- 
speare’s two immortal couplets :-— 


Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops, 


and 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


For me all the magic of the dawn is in these 
lines. All my past experiences of the early 
summer morning live again as I repeat to myself 
their simple words, and once more, in and 
through my half-sensuous delight, I read for a 
moment the inmost secret of the universe.” 


The naiveté of this mental process is its 
only excuse. Of course, it is not so. The 
poet is no such magician. He does not 
really pass the eternal barriers, which limit 
his vision as pitilessly as that of other men. 
When he turns his gaze upon the cosmic 
order, he only dreams just as they do. Mr. 
Holmes appears to believe in his dreams, 
and perhaps it is as well that a poet should ; 
for although a poet is no magician, he is 
a conjurer. He creates an illusion, and 
with the fabric of such illusions the rest of 
us do what we can to cover the nakedness 
of our nescience. Nevertheless, the attempt 
to translate such illusions into good tidings 
of the ultimate reality of things is what we 
mean by mysticism. 

We cannot follow Mr. Holmes further. 
He contrasts the scientific and the poetic 
vision, and discusses the nature of imagina- 
tion. Then he turns to the question of 
poetic diction and phrasing. Here he affords 
another illustration of the subjective basis 
of all his theorizing. The chief defect of 
his own interesting volume of sonnets was 
in the want of colour and individuality 
which their diction and phrasing presented. 
And sowe find him straining all the resources 
of his ingenuity to prove that poetry ought 
not to be individual, and ought to be vague 
and in common form. 

We turn to Mr. Symons, who also appears 
to be amongst the mystics. It is not, how- 
ever, so easy with him as it is with Mr. 
Holmes to find out precisely what the 
quality of his mysticism is. Doubtless, how- 
ever, it is not the less mystic for that. 
In fact, the book is a difficult one to 
do full justice to, though we have read 
it with the greatest pleasure. It consists 
mainly of a series of charmingly written 
essays upon certain aspects of the life and 
work of Gérard de Nerval, Villiers de ]’Isle 
Adam, Rimbaud, Laforgue, Mallarmé, Huys- 
mans, and Maeterlinck. Mr. Symons takes 
them quite seriously, and the real literary 
qualities of them. all, together with their 
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critic’s delightful art of portrait-painting, 
almost blind us to the lurid atmosphere of 
morbidity and sin and insanity in which 
they live and move and have their being. 
We do not, by the way, refer to M. Maeter- 
linck, in whom we think we discern a 
stronger and a saner genius than in any 
others of the group. But Mr. Symons 
seems to regard his book as more than a 
mere portrait gallery. He talks of the 
‘doctrine of symbolism ’”’ and of a “ philo- 
sophy of art,” and at least implies that 
symbolism as an artistic practice is in some 
way correlated with mysticism as a meta- 
physical creed. It is to be feared that Mr. 
Symons is stronger in dealing with the 
concrete—‘‘the delightfulness of earthly 
circumstance ’’—than with the abstract, for 
with the best will in the world we have 
been unable to extract from what he has 
written any very lucid or consistent account 
of what symbolism is supposed to be, or of 
how it is related to mysticism. However, 
we will put down what we have gleaned. 
Symbolism seems to have come into being as 
a kind of reaction from realism. Baude- 
laire, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Zola, Leconte 
de Lisle, M. de Hérédia, Mr. Symons says, 
‘‘aimed above all things at being precise, at 
saying rather than suggesting, at saying what 
they had to say so completely that nothing 
remained over which it might be the business of 
the reader to divine...... Some of them have 
carried style to a point beyond which the style 
which says, rather than suggests, cannot go.” 
Recognizing the impossibility of further 
development on these lines, the symbolists 
tried to find a new use for language. They 
attempted ‘‘to spiritualize literature, to 
evade the old bondage of rhetoric, the old 
bondage of exteriority.” Let us pretend, 
they said—Mr. Symons does not put it quite 
like this—that ideas are not the images and 
shadows of things, but their reality. The 
positions shall be reversed. Things shall 
be in their turn the shadows and images of 
thespirit. We willnot describe what is exterior 
for its own delightfulness, but only in so far 
as it is potent to suggest some secret of the 
spiritual life. Some of them went a little 
further, and, eliminating the notion of con- 
vention which properly belongs to the term 
“symbol,” spoké of correspondences running 
through nature, and amounting to a real 
relation between symbols and what they 
symbolize. This is, of course, the familiar 
language of certain schools of mystics; but 
it is important to observe that it is not 
mysticism in the full sense. Such corre- 
spondences, if they exist, may hold good 
merely for the phenomenal world. They do 
not necessarily lead to knowledge of the 
absolute, and knowledge in some sort of 
the absolute is what mysticism must claim, 
if it is to have any meaning at all. Most 
of Mr. Symons’s symbolist poets were, like 
Mr. Holmes, dreamers who believed in their 
dreams, and in this sense they were mystics. 
Some of them held a more or less consciously 
formulated mystical philosophy. But we do 
not see that there is any necessary connexion 
between mysticism and symbolism, even as 
Mr. Symons defines it, much less between 
mysticism and symbolism in the wider sense 
in which it is part of the stock-in-trade of 
all poets at all times. And we notice that, 
whilst confessing to mystical sympathies at 
the beginning of his book, Mr. Symons 





winds it up by explaining away mysticism 
into something which is not mysticism. He 
dwells upon the ‘apprehension of the un- 
known,” which, clearly envisaged, would 
make life intolerable. ‘‘There is a great, 
silent conspiracy between us to forget 
death.” We escape from it in the dreams, 
religion, passion, art :— 

“‘Well, the doctrine of Mysticism, with 

which all this symbolical literature has so much 
to do, of which it is all so much the expression, 
presents us, not with a guide for conduct, not 
with a plan for our happiness, not with an 
explanation of any mystery, but with a theory 
of life which makes us familiar with mystery, 
and which seems to harmonize those instincts 
which make for religion, passion, and art, 
freeing us at once of a great bondage. The 
final uncertainty remains, but we seem to knock 
less hopelessly at closed doors, coming so much 
closer to the once terrifying eternity of things 
about us, as we come to look upon these things 
as shadows, through which we have our shadowy 
passage.” 
Therefore mysticism does not after all pierce 
the veil nor reach the absolute, and, if so, 
it is but a bastard mysticism after all. Mr. 
Symons writes pretty English, but we fear 
that we have taken his philosophizing rather 
seriously. 








Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. By Stanley Lane-Poole. ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.” (Putnam’s Sons.) 

A REALLY critical history of Saladin, which 

has been wanted for some time, has at last 

been supplied, and, we may add at once, 
supplied in a most attractive form. It is, 
indeed, a singular fact, as the author re- 
marks in the preface, that no authentic 
biography of Saladin should have been 
written in English before the close of the 
nineteenth century, and that even Marin’s 

‘ Histoire de Saladin’ (2 vols., Paris, 1758), 

a work which Mr. Lane-Poole deservedly 

praises as excellent in its way, though it is 

somewhat wanting in historical accuracy, 
should have failed to find an English trans- 
lator. The sources from which the present 
narrative has been drawn are partly Eastern, 
partly European, but all of them share the 
same great advantage of being as nearly as 
possible contemporary with the events they 
relate, and representing them in most cases 
from the standpoint of eye-witnesses. The 
chief authorities among the Arabic his- 
torians are Beha-ed-din Ibn Sheddad (died 

1234) in his famous life of Saladin, ‘ En- 

Nawadir es-Sultaniya wa’l Mahasin el- 

Yisufiya,’ and Ibn-el-Athir (died 1233) in 

his ‘History of the Atabegs of Mosil’ 

(written 1211) and the ‘ Kamil fit-Ta’rikh’ 

(completed 1231). These two writers stand 

on somewhat different bases, and form a 

highly useful corrective to one another, the 

former being an enthusiastic admirer and 
panegyrist of the Sultan, with whom he en- 
joyed constant intercourse during the last 
five years of his reign (1188-93), the latter 

a very severe, although not unfair, critic of 

Saladin’s actions and motives. Important 

details have also been extracted from 

Saladin’s chief secretary Imad-ed-din el- 

Katib’s ‘ El-Feth el-Kussy,’ and the auto- 

biography of Prince ‘Osima Ibn Munkidh 

(1095-1188), styled ‘ Kitab-el-I‘tibar.’ The 

European chronicles consulted are William 

of Tyre’s ‘Historia Rerum in Partibus 

Transmarinis Gestarum’ (1144-83), Ernoul’s 





‘Chronique’ (about 1187), and the ‘Itiner- 
arium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi’ 
(1190-2). 

The author divides his book into five 
sections. The first is introductory, and 
furnishes a vivid picture of the political 
development of the Mohammedan world 
from the early Caliphate to the time of 
Saladin’s birth in 1137 or 1138. It is a 
characteristic specimen of the striking apti- 
tude for defining in a clear and concise way 
the causes and effects of great historical 
movements which Mr. Lane-Poole evinces 
throughout his work. Worthy of particular 
attention are his estimate of the importance 
of the Turkish invasion for tke revival of 
Moslem zeal and warlike tendencies; his 
sketch of the feudal organization as well as 
the great advancement of education and 
learning under the Seljik rulers, especially 
Malikshah (1072-92); and his exposition 
of the disruption of the Seljik empire into 
a number of independent states, among 
which those of Syria and Mesopotamia 
under the Atabegs carried on the civilizing 
work begun by Malikshah, until it was 
checked for about one hundred years by the 
Crusades. Excellent also is his character- 
sketch of Zengy, the ruler of Mosil, to 
which that of Nir-eddin in the later part 
of the book forms a striking counterpart. 
Of the four remaining sections, which deal 
exclusively with the life and reign of 
Saladin, the second and third afford charm- 
ing glimpses of the future Sultan’s child- 
hood and youth, and his quiet, scholarly 
life in Damascus. We witness his first 
military achievement in the defence of 
Alexandria in 1167; we see him in 1169 
installed in Cairo as vez’y—or rather as the 
all-powerful master—of the puppet on the 
throne of Egypt, the last Fatimid Caliph 
El-‘Adhid ; follow him in his Syrian cam- 
paign; and behold him at last in 1175 
asserting his independence and proclaiming 
himself king of Egypt and Syria, with the 
sanction of that other crowned puppet, the 
Caliph of Baghdad, who graciously sent 
him the robes of royal investiture. With 
the conquest of Mesopotamia (1181-83) and 
Saladin’s settlement in Damascus as his 
capital and headquarters, the third section 
ends. Decidedly graphic are the pages 
devoted to Cairo and Damascus; some in- 
teresting details as to the older topography 
of the former might have been added from 
the ‘Sefernime’ as well as the rich diwdn 
of Nasir bin Khusrau, who visited Egypt in 
the reign of the Fatimid Sultan Mustansir- 
billah in 1047, just as the sketch of the 
latter could be added to by using Wetz- 
stein’s charming monograph on modern 
Damascus, since Eastern life, especially 
in towns so carefully guarded against the 
intrusion of foreign elements as the capital 
of Syria, has, at least in the manners and 
customs of daily life, undergone very little 
change since medieval times. A striking 
incident of the year 1180, not without its 
modern parallel, is the memorable Peace 
Congress presided over by Saladin, which 
resulted in the Holy Truce proclaimed for 
two years, but scrupulously kept by the 
faithful Sultan only. 

The fourth and the fifth sections, the most 
interesting of all, are devoted to Saladin’s 
Jihad or holy war against the Crusaders 
and his dealings with Richard of England, 
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from the battle of Hittin and the recapture 
of Jerusalem in 1187 to the last sad hours of 
the chivalrous Moslem hero. With true 
historic insight the author points to the 
retreat from Tyre as the one hopeless error 
in Saladin’s strategy, the fatal turning- 
point in his career of victory. With regard 
to the recapture of the holy city (for which, 
by the way, the detailed report might have 
been quoted which Ibn-el-Athir dispatched 
in the name of his sovereign to the State 
Council in Baghdad, and which he has 
inserted in full in his valuable work ‘ Alma- 
thal-essa’ir fi Adab-elkatib wa’s-shia‘ir,’ 
printed in Bialik, 1881) and the mercy 
shown to the fallen foe by their conqueror, 
Mr. Lane-Poole makes the pertinent remark : 
“If the taking of Jerusalem were the only 
fact known about Saladin, it were enough 
to prove him the most chivalrous and great- 
hearted conqueror of his own, and perhaps 
of any, age.” His generosity stands in 
strong contrast to the merciless slaughter of 
Moslems by the Christians on their conquest 
of Jerusalem in 1097, and the same striking 
difference between the moral attitude of 
Saladin and the Crusaders is shown in 
almost every chapter of the book — bad 
faith and violation of sacred promises 
on the part of the Christian princes 
and knights, with the sole exception of 
the lion-hearted English king; truthful- 
ness and scrupulous observation of Christian 
maxims on the part of the champion of 
Islam. Yet, with all his unselfish and 
high - minded ideas, Saladin wes a 
thoroughly orthodox Moslem — almost a 
fanatic in his religion—and this trait of his 
character has been fully set forth in the 
closing chapter of the book, an ingenious 
study in the science of comparative literature, 
‘Saladin in Romance.” After passing in 
review the somewhat dreary English 
romance of ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,’ written 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and two metrical tales in old French, which 
are probably outside the ken of the ordinary 
student, the author adds a critical account 
of Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise’ and 
Scott’s ‘Talisman,’ coming to the con- 
clusion that, from a purely historical stand- 
point, Scott’s delineation of Saladin is the 
more accurate, Lessing having been com- 
pelled by the very motive of his drama to 
ascribe to that hero ideas of universal 
tolerance and freethought which he as a 
thoroughbred Saracen would have scorned 
and abhorred. 

The excellent maps and plans, as well as 
the numerous quaint illustrations, partly 
taken from twelfth-century paintings on a 
window in the now demolished abbey of 
St. Denys, and from thirteenth - century 
manuscripts, give an additional interest to 
this work, and greatly enhance the value 
it already possesses as a sound and 
attractive piece of history. 








Folk-lore in Borneo. By William Henry 
Furness, M.D. (Privately printed.) 


Dr. Furness, a son of the celebrated Ameri- 
can scholar, has printed privately an inter- 
esting tract on Bornean folk-lore. He styles 
it ‘‘a sketch,” for the tribes of Borneo are 
many, with different customs and traditions. 
They have no written language, “‘not even 
so much as picture-drawings on rocks,” but 





they work iron, weave, practise agriculture, 
manufacture cloth, live in a kind of co- 
operative communities, and are therefore on 
a level much above that of real savages. 
Dr. Furness regards them as neither Malay, 
Mongolian, nor Negrito, while Malays are 
settled on the coasts. As to the religion 
of the inland tribes he only reports that 
they make, but do not seem to propitiate 
with sacrifice, certain wooden idols, ap- 
parently mere scarecrows to frighten off 
evil spirits. Their cosmogonic myths are 
various. The Kayans of the north-west 
have a myth of evolution. Rain on a rock 
fallen from heaven made slime, whence 
worms were generated; their borings pro- 
duced sand, and, finally, soil. A wooden 
sword-hilt fell from the sur, took root in the 
soil, and became a tree, on to which dropped 
a vine from the moon. Vine and tree 
between them begat children, and the world 
was peopled by creatures like the serpent- 
legged giants of Greek myth. Evolution 
perfected these rudimentary mortals. The 
Dayaks begin with two creative birds, com- 
mon enough in mythology. In the Rejang 
district the birds act as demiurges of the 
Supreme Being, called Rajah Gautalla, in 
whom Dr. Furness recognizes Mohammedan 
influence. But such supreme beings exist 
in the beliefs of many low savage races, 
where they cannot be proved to be derived 
from Christianity or Islam, whatever may 
be the case with Rajah Gautalla. We often 
find Creation myths existing by the side of 
evolution myths, and nobody can be sure, 
perhaps, that the Kayans do not cultivate 
both kinds. The future life is a replica of 
the present, and the more a man succeeds 
on earth the better is his lot after death. 
As in the ballad of ‘The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,’ women “who die in strong travail- 
ing’’ have a good place in the Land of 
Souls. Still-born children dwell in a limbo 
infantium. The Dayongs, or medicine-men, 
sometimes visit the Land of Souls and re- 
turn, bringing back some odd object as a 
token. The Kanekas of New Caledonia 
have the same belief. Birds, as in classic 
times, are ominous, and there are the usual 
tabooson names. Saliva has magical quali- 
ties; by building a fire and spitting as one 
steps over it evil spirits are exorcised. The 
spirits of streams are propitiated. If we adda 
myth of the origin of head-hunting, we nearly 
exhaust the contents of this sketch. Doubt- 
less there is a great deal more to be known, 
and it is desirable especially to investigate 
any tribal mysteries that may exist in 
Borneo. Dr. Furness’s pleasant sketch is 
illustrated with very interesting photo- 
graphs of natives, their houses, their idols 
or “‘scare-spirits,” their method of making 
fire, and there is a photograph of a very 
Greek-looking young Bornean. By the 
way, omens are derived from the marks on 
the livers of pigs. M. Lefébure has raised 
the question whether the dark, smooth liver 
is not really used, like ink, water, crystal, 
and the bladebone of a sheep in many 
places, as a focus for the gaze, so as to 
produce hallucinatory pictures. Dr. Fur- 
ness’s account suggests rather some tradi- 
tional method of interpreting discolorations 
in the pig’s liver. As in salmon fishing, 
and as in Malay tin-mining, the name of 
the object sought (say camphor crystals or 
conus of the chase) must never be spoken. 





In Borneo, as all the world over, man is the 
same foolish fantastic kind of fellow. 








Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.—Tome VY. 
Période Alexandrine. Par Alf. Croiset. 
—Période Romaine. Par Maurice Croiset. 
(Paris, Fontemoing.) 

WE hail the completion of MM. Croiset’s 

great work on Greek literature with all 

cordiality. From the very outset, in their 

Homeric theory, they showed a thorough 

mastery of their subject, and gave us the 

best account yet published of the origin 
and growth of the great Greek epics. The 
succeeding volumes kept up their reputation ; 

now they have brought their labour to a 

successful completion. We cannot say that 

we have read and weighed every line of this 
bulky volume(nearly 1,100 pages). As every- 
body knows, the decadence of Greek genius 

is adreary subject, and much of it is to us a 

mere catalogue of empty names or of un- 

readable books. But wherever the subject 
becomes the least interesting, and lends 
itself to literary treatment, we find both 
authors writing the charming picturesque 
prose which seems the appanage of French 
literary men. The appreciations of Lucian, 
of Basil, of John Chrysostom, are delightful, 
oS better than those of Theocritus and 

allimachus. The merits and defects of the 

later Sophistic, the character of Alexan- 
drian erudition, the conflict of Hellenism 
with Christianity—all these problems receive 
due attention, and are touched with a 
sympathetic hand. We may specially point 
to the account of the ‘ Argonautica,’ where- 
in the third book stands out so notably from 
its fellows, and of the method of Polybius 
in his ‘History,’ as models of admirable 
literary criticism. From this point of view, 
therefore, MM. Croiset have made the most 
of a subject generally ungrateful, and their 
thick volume will be read by many who 
have been deterred by the diligent and 
conscientious Susemihl. 

But this predecessor had done for them 
Gibeonite’s work, and though they honestly 
refer to him for the erudition of the subject, 
they do not seem to have followed his 
example in collecting their multifarious 
materials. Most of these they found ready 
in Susemihl’s book; they have, therefore, 
the less excuse for many gaps in their learn- 
ing. Indeed, the coincidence with him in 
their gravest omission suggests a suspicion 
that they may have trusted more than they 
ought to their predecessor. The omission 
to which we allude is the absence of all 
consideration of the New Testament writers 
as items in Greek literature. Yet St. Luke, 
and still more St. Paul, are capital figures in 
their century. There is no other prose of 
the time either so interesting or so im- 
portant. M. Maurice Croiset can proffer no 
decent excuse for this blunder, and it would 
seem that (like many Frenchmen) he has 
never read the New Testament, but only 
speaks of it from vague hearsay. He dis- 
misses the LXX. as only a translation from 
Hebrew, which pretext might be accepted 
by us if Josephus, who tells us his main 
work was such, were not fully handled; and 
we have some mention of both Manetho and 
Berosus, though with the adoption of Havet’s 
wild theory that the works attributed to 
them were forgeries of the second cen- 
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tury B.c. But to omit St. Paul as a Greek 
author when every miserable fragment of 
false erudition or false taste and all the 
Christian apologists come in for respectful 
treatment, is a fault in this book so grave 
that we can hardly speak of it with patience. 
It has, moreover, been recently shown by a 
great classical scholar, Prof. Blass, how 
thoroughly St. Luke was a literary artist. 
But Blass’s book is in English, and there 
seem to be very few English books in 
MM. Croiset’s library. At the very outset 
of the volume, the treatment of Greek 
literature under the early Ptolemies shows 
an ignorance of the special studies on that 
period for which England has been notable 
in recent years. Ptolemy II. is set down as 
the founder of the great library, which is 
against the extant evidence; his tutor is 
variously set down in one place as Philetas, 
in another as Zenodotus. We are further 
told that Ptolemy II. bought the whole 
library of Aristotle en Joc (Aulus Gellius), 
which conflicts with a far different and 
sounder tradition (Strabo); and similar 
statements show careless or superficial 
study. The many lessons derived from 
the collections of papyri published in Eng- 
land are unheeded. Though Mr. Gren- 
fell’s ‘Erotic Fragment’ is noticed, this is 
evidently from Weil’s reprint, for the many 
valuable hints regarding the studies upon 
the Homeric texts, and their condi- 
tion at Alexandria, are unknown to our 
authors. Thus the ‘Agon’ of Homer and 
Hesiod is cited in its place as a composition 
of the age of Hadrian (who is, indeed, men- 
tioned in the extant text). MM. Croiset 
seem never to have heard of the discovery 
of a fragment of this tract on a papyrus of 
the third century B.c., so that it comes from 
an author of the classical age, possibly from 
Alcidamas. No writer on Greek literature 
should lay himself open to such criticism. 

The chapter on the Greek novels—which 
contains, by the way, a fine appreciation of 
the ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ (as might be ex- 
pected from a Frenchman)—adopts the cur- 
rent theory of Rohde that all the elements 
of this genre are purely Greek, and contain 
nothing Oriental. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence that this type of love story, which 
maintains the purity of the heroine to the 
very end through marvellous risks and ad- 
ventures, cannot be Greek in origin is very 
strong. The whole of Greek comedy is 
foreign to it. The Milesian tales, so far as 
we know, were of a very different moral 
tone. The romantic stories in Xenophon, 
and then the ‘Acontius’ and ‘Cydippe,’ 
point to a Persian type of love story, which 
came into vogue in Alexandria from the 
East. The occurrence, by the way, of a 
storm scene in a papyrus of the early second 
century shows that the type with its stock 
incidents was far older than our authors 
suppose. 

These defects, which seem to arise from 
want of erudition, do not stand alone. As 
might be expected, the bibliography of the 
work shows many serious omissions. To 
compile such a bibliography is always a 
thankless task, and censoriousness is here 
out of place; but what can be said of 
any list which ignores the labours of 
Maas on Aratus, of Cobet on Lucian, of 
Wilamowitz on Callimachus, of Rumpelt on 
Theocritus, and of Mr. Frazer on Pausanias? 





No further instances need surely be cited to 
show grave insufficiency. 

We pass from these actual blots to another 
kind of omission, which, if not matter for cen- 
sure, is yet regrettable. It is the absence of 
sufficient indications of interesting passages 
in the midst of many books which the his- 
torian should have read, while the general 
reader should be saved the trouble of dis- 
covering them for himself. Thus every reader 
of this book will find out that in Apollonius 
Rhodius the passion of Medea is splendid, 
while the rest is not worth reading. But 
as regards Polybius, we hear that his narra- 
tives are not picturesque, whereas we should 
have been told that the capture of Achzeus, 
the surprise of Tarentum by Hannibal, 
and the Alexandrian riot on the death of 
Ptolemy IV. are as exciting reading as any- 
thing in the great historians commonly 
studied. Weshould also have been told that 
Dion Chrysostom’s rustic idyl (disguised 
under the title of ‘A Discourse concern- 
ing Poverty’) is a piece of singular and 
almost unique beauty, well worth special 
study. We might have had similar sign- 
posts set up for Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, 
and John Chrysostom, for thus many a 
reader is tempted to open an author, and 
then finds many new things that attract him. 

But these are mere wishes, and should 
not blind us to the great and solid body of 
—— which this important book pro- 
vides. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Waters of Edera. By Ouida, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Ovipa, in pursuance of her self-imposed 
mission to castigate the shortcomings of local 
administration in Italy, gives us another of 
the rather squalid rural tragedies which 
have replaced the gorgeous visions of her 
earlier manner. No more do heroic guards- 
men lap curagao like tea; no more do Hun- 
garian magnates woo passionate ladies in 
palaces by the Mediterranean shore or on 
inaccessible Alpine ridges ; the day for these 
toys is gone. Instead of them we have a 
simple, though unattractive peasantry, re- 
siding in a district of Italy which the very 
abundance of the data makes it hard to 
identify. ‘It had been Etruscan, it had 
been Latin, it had been Longobardo, it had 
been Borgian and Papal”; “it was visited 
by Asdrubal and burned by Alaric”; ‘it 
had been counted as one of the fiefs com- 

rised in the possessions of the Pentapolis,”’ 

ut ‘masses of marble and snow” lay 
between it and the “‘ Patrimonium Petrus.’ 
At the same time it had, in the good old 
days when no corrupt bureaucracy interfered 
with the pleasures of the people, been a 
favourite resort of ‘‘the great brigands of 
the Upper Abruzzo.” Indeed, it ‘‘is situated 
on the south of the Marches, on the confines 
of what is now the territorial division of the 
Abruzzo-Molese.” The puzzle is, find Val- 
dedera. The population is sparse; its chief 
occupation seems to consist in leaving the 
soil to itself, its relaxation (on Sundays and 
saints’ days) in setting rams to fight. Its 
habits are as filthy as the terms used by the 
author to convey an idea of them. Among 
these people lives a young man named Adone 
(‘‘the beautiful Greek Adonais having passed 
into the number of the saints of the Latin 





Church”), a small proprietor, with vague 
claims to descent from the old feudal lords 
of the place, and undefined rights over a 
stretch of the river. A company, formed to 
manufacture acetylene, obtains the permis- 
sion of the district authorities to divert the 
river; Adone stimulates the peasants to 
resist by force of arms; soldiers are sent ; 
one squad is guided into a bog by a girl 
whom Adone and his mother have be- 
friended, and perishes to a man; the rioters 
are captured; Adone escapes and drowns 
himself. The priest of the village, who has 
done his best to dissuade his parishioners 
from violence, is tried on the charge of aid- 
ing and abetting, but acquitted, and in the 
last page is made, for no very apparent 
reason, a cardinal, The story, it will be 
seen, is fairly thin. There are in it, as 
in most of Ouida’s books, passages not 
devoid of vigour; but, as usual with her, 
vigour easily passes into violence, while the 
coarseness of expression which has become 
inveterate mars her work just where it might 
be most telling. 


The Plunderers: a Romance. By Morley 
Roberts. (Methuen & Co.) 


‘**T'wo things fill me with astonishment : the 
starry heavens above me and the moral law 
within me,’ said Kant. 

‘«*That is the way I feel,’ cried the Fijian 
with enthusiasm.” 
Mr. Morley Roberts indulges in a rather 
timely satire upon the contrasts of military 
spirit and inept moralities which exist side 
by side among our countrymen. Of course, 
another point of view is the inculcation of 
many of the manly virtues in the school 
of war, nor is this left out of sight, though 
the incongruity above noted suits best with 
the satirist’s humour. The buccaneering 
expedition in which “ Dr.” Sarle takes the 
leading part, in collaboration with Osman, 
the Albanian soldier of fortune, Single- 
ton, the millionaire in search of adventure, 
and certain sea captains and Kurdish 
warriors, is the outcome of the ingenious 
brain of ‘‘ Frazer of the Foreign Office.” 
In his opening conversation with Sarle, in 
which he states the advantages of ‘‘ chemic 
activity rather than mechanical mixture,” 
he manages to suggest to that bold adven- 
turer the removal from a Persian city of 
a treasure which it is feared may attract 
the cupidity of a certain Northern power, 
and the possibility of laying the onus of the 
transaction upon the emissaries of that 
power herself. The first result of the inter- 
view is an advertisement offering to mil- 
lionaires and others a chance of spending 
100,000/7. or more with plenty of danger 
thrown in. The result is the introduction 
of Singleton, who is a charming mixture of 
simplicity and pluck with a certain pathetic 
self-distrust. Though a trifle staggered by 
Osman’s stories, he joins the expedition 
with enthusiasm. It is not for us to trace 
its triumph and completion, nor the com- 
plication provided by the presence in 
Teheran of Miss Edith Cazenove, a lady 
of great Oriental experience, who finally 
marries the doctor. Lovers of adventure 
will be as pleased with the fighting in- 
cidents as most readers, we think, will 
be with the admirable dénodment and the 
perplexities of Frazer and the ambassador 
to Persia on the occasion. 
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Hearts Importunate. By Evelyn Dickinson. 
(Heinemann.) 

THERE are some well-emphasized characters 
in this Australian story. Mrs. Bolitho, the 
wife of the oldest and wealthiest squatter 
in the neighbourhood of Beulah, is a plea- 
sant picture of a colonial matron, at once 
simple in tastes and gentle in birth and 
breeding. As an actual and adopted mother 
on a considerable scale, as well as the 
dominant partner of her bluff old husband, 
she is the centre round which many things 
revolve, including the fortunes of two mature 
lovers, Ralph Hazell and Avis Fletcher. 
These two, who have mutually attractive 
qualities they are not slow to recognize after 
their first meeting in the bush, recoil fora 
space from the feelings of their ‘‘importu- 
nate” hearts. For each is conscious of a 
past. Hazell has deliberately sought solitude 
after a matrimonial catastrophe which has 
spoilt his career in society and the army. 
Avis has left her home in Southampton- 
shire (?) under a cloud which is left a little 
mysterious. How these webs of circum- 
stance are brushed aside by the good offices 
of friends, and what is the nature of the 
catastrophe which reveals Avis fully to 
herself, are the topics of an agreeable story. 
One of the best minor characters is Proud- 
foot, the Scotch storekeeper. His secret 
tenderness for Hazell, in consequence of the 
squatter’s attendance at the funeral of his 
daughter who died tragically and unrecon- 
ciled to her father, is a genuine trait. 
But his Scotch is bad. May we add that 
English cockneys, though they say ‘‘mike”’ 
for make, do not use “‘ spyke”’ for speak ? 


The Harvesters. By J.8. Fletcher. (Long.) 


THERE is some merit in the conception of 
Dick Archer’s self-sacrifice, and the youth 
himself is rather a winning character, un- 
likely to emerge from such surroundings. 
A lad of the labouring class, bred in the 
lair of a poaching father, is handicapped by 
circumstances almost insurmountable. But 
so uncompromising a professional as Black 
Dick is as rarein the present day, when gangs 
from town domost of that sort of brigandage, 
as the simple-minded son who adheres to 
the paths of rustic industry. Indeed, all 
the village folk appear to us drawn rather 
from ideals than from life, though they 
manage to present a certain animation. We 
do not think the squire would be shooting 
while the barley harvest was about. 


The Worshipper of the 

Le Gallienne. (Lane.) 
TuE worshipper of the image—a cast of a 
woman styled Silencieux—sacrifices for it 
the love and life of his wife and child. The 
cast is gifted at times with partial animation 
and speaks of many past lovers of note. It 
seems that Mr. Le Gallienne has joined the 
symbolists, and what he precisely means it 
would very properly be difficult to deter- 
mine. The hero is a miserably self- 
conscious posing poet, who opines that 
‘there is always poison on the lips of Art.” 
There is a good deal of cloying sweetness 
and what in an early Victorian would have 
been derided as bad sentimental stuff in 
this volume. Great love for the beauty of 
words is expressed, and some favourite 
adjectives are again to-the fore. Mr. 


Image. By R. 





Le Gallienne has hardly made a success of 
his morbid allegory—or “tragic fairy-tale,” 
as he calls it. 


For Three Moons. By Frances Campbell. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

‘“‘A LITTLE group of Queenslanders,” who 
spend three months on a steamer journeying 
from Townsville, North Queensland, for the 
English Channel, contrive a considerable 
amount of excitement on the way. The 
record of their love- makings and their 
anecdotes, their quarrels and their troubles 
with a dipsomaniac, makes a very tolerable 
story. It is one written with obvious good 
nature, and stands in need of little but a 
more polished style of composition. ‘‘The 
lachrymal ducts of the Recording Angel” 
is, for instance, an expression which might 
have been omitted; and ‘‘ Kratacoa” might 
possibly be a misprint for Krakatoa. We 
meet with characters in this volume which 
have appeared in a former work by the 
same lady. 


Le Gardien du Feu. Par Anatole le Braz. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Tue author of this tragedy in » lighthouse 

is a remarkable teller of Breton tales. His 

present novel suffers by its form; The story 

is told in a diary supposed to haye been the 

work of an uneducated man, . 
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Electorshould, asthe Imperial Chancelloravowed, 
‘establish himself on the Baltic as a new King 
of the Vandals.” Leopold’s confessor would 
have even preferred the aggrandizement of 
Louis in Germany to any extension of the Pro- 
testant power of Brandenburg. The Elector’s 
Lutheran friends the Dutch, of whose cause he 
had been the earliest champion, evinced their 
gratitude to him by offering Pomerania to France 
in return for some town in Flanders. Fully 
aware of this fact, Frederick William could 
nevertheless entreat the States to induce Louis 
to grant him some pecuniary reward ‘‘ for the 
vigorous manner in which he had fought against 
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Sweden and France during the war”! Although 
complaining of his allies’ desertion, he had, not- 
withstanding, endeavoured to forestall them. 
In the spring of 1678 he had made secret, but 
abortive overtures to Louis, promising that if 
allowed to retain Pomerania he would prove a 
far more useful friend than Sweden, and seeking 
to beguile the Grand Monarque with the pro- 
spect of the imperial crown. In January, 1679, 
his protests of devotion to the Emperor alternate 
at an interval of four days with his most servile 
and piteous appeals to Louis. But the King, 
though willing to gratify the Elector with thalers, 
was obdurate as to Pomerania. At last, 
June 29th, 1679, yielding to French coercion, 
Meinders, the Brandenburg minister in Paris, 
while accepting the terms of peace, advised his 
master that he might refuse hisratification, “which 
perhaps would be the best plan.” However eager 
for French gold, and desirous to punish his recent 
allies for their treatment of him, the Elector had 
just sent Meinders information of his ‘‘ resolve 
to follow up the treaty by a close alliance with 
his Majesty.” His advances were at first coldly 
received, for all the late adversaries of France 
were now competing for her friendship and her 
subsidies; but the Elector’s importunate ser- 
vility triumphed. Though in May, 1680, he 
asserted that ‘*the rumour at the Hague of his 
alliance with France was a calumny,” and though 
during the next five years he never ceased to 
express his devotion to the Empire and his 
despair at the growing power of Louis, yet on 
October 25th, 1679, by the secret treaty of Saint 
Germain, Frederick William had, as he describes 
it, thrown himself 

‘entirely into the hands of his Majesty, and sacri- 
ficed my own interests to his, for in proportion as I 
may thus hope to gain the affection of the greatest 
me most generous prince in the universe, I have 
drawn on myself the hatred and animosity of all the 
others.” 

The Elector stipulated for the support of his 
claims to the Duchy of Jagerndorff against those 
of the Emperor, for greater commercial facili- 
ties with France, for joint political action in 
Poland, and foran annual subsidy of 100,000livres 
during ten years. This subsidy he continued 
to receive till his death, though in the interim 
he had changed his alliance with France for a 
secret union with the Emperor. In return for 
these favours the Elector rendered Austria 
powerless against Louis by promising that 
whenever required French troops should 
have free passage through his dominions 
into Germany, and, if needful, retreat into 
his fortresses. He undertook to vote for Louis 
or the Dauphin in case of an election of a 
King of the Romans, but should no such 
nomination have been made by the time of the 
Emperor’s death, then ‘this Electoral Highness 
would by his own vote and influence do his 
utmost to secure the election” to the Empire 
‘“‘of his very Christian Majesty, he being, by 
reason of his great and heroic virtues and his power, 
more capable tian any one else to sustain the 
Imperial crown, to re-establish the Empire in its 
former splendour......and to defend it against the 
ever dangerous attacks of the Turk.” 

The idea had, according to M. Vast, been 
mooted in 1646. At all events, in 1657-8 
Mazarin tried to oppose the election of Leopold 
by suggesting that of Louis XIV. By treaty in 
1670 the French king obtained promises of 
electoral support from Bavaria similar to those 
subsequently given by Brandenburg, and in 
return for precisely the same amount of sub- 
sidy ; in 1679 the Elector of Cologne likewise 
pledged his vote ‘‘ provided there were at least 
three others”; and late in the same year the 
Duke of Saxony followed suit. Thus in Feb- 
ruary, 1681, Brandt declared to Moeringh that 
as Brandenburg could make Louis emperor in 
six months, it would not do to thwart him. Was 
the compliment to have been reciprocal? for, 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ Louis XIV. it is thought once 
offered to get” Frederick William ‘‘ made 
King, but that he declined for the present” 
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(‘Frederick the Great,’ vol. i. p. 358). Neither 
M. Vast nor M. Bulard alludes to such an 
arrangement, whilst Carlyle does not mention 
the Elector’s offer of his vote to Louis. 

MM. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. publish Un Général 
Hollandais sous le Premier Empire: Mémoires du 
Général Baron de Dedem de Gelder, a work which, 
if it were as interesting in all parts as it is in 
its early pages, would be one of the most valu- 
able of the memoirs recently published in France. 
The author was the son of the Dutch Ambassador 
at Constantinople, one of the great representa- 
tives of the greatest powers in the East in days 
of extraordinary interest ; and the account given 
of life in Constantinople before 1793, in the 
days of Choiseul's embassy under the ancien 
régime and the Revolution, is not unlike the 
best passages in Casanova’s memoirs, and takes 
us back in the same way to the old-world times, 
removed from us only by 111 years, when the 
republic of Venice was still one of the three 
greatest powers at the Court of Constantinople, 
and when another republic on the Adriatic, now 
completely forgotten, had the greater part of 
the carrying trade of the Levant. The author 
had a most interesting journey out with his 
father, in the course of which he was received 
by the famous Bailli de Suffren de St. Tropez, 
commanding the French fleet at Malta, and 
made a preliminary investigation of those an- 
tiquities of Troy which he was afterwards to 
explore with Choiseul. His subsequent career 
was remarkable—one of those which could hap- 
pen only in the time of Napoleon. He was a 
Dutch member of Parliament ; Dutch Minister 
to Stockholm ; Dutch Minister at Paris ; sent 
on a special mission to England ; Dutch Minister 
to Wiirtemberg ; Dutch Minister at the Court 
of Etruria; Dutch Minister at Berlin; First 
Gentleman of Louis Napoleon, King of Holland ; 
Dutch Minister to the King of Westphalia— 
that is, to the Court of one of Napoleon’s 
brothers as the Minister of another of 
them; Dutch Minister to the King of Naples 
—that is, to Murat and Queen Caroline 
{Napoleon’s sister) from her brother Louis. 
After the incorporation of Holland with France 
Dedem became a general and commanded a 
brigade in Germany ; then, under Murat, in 
Russia fought excellently at the bloodiest battle 
of modern times, which we call Borodino ; and 
escaped the greatest horrors of the retreat from 
Moscow, partly by the extraordinary luxury 
with which he had made at Moscow his pre- 
parations for the march, and partly by getting off 
in advance at the last on pretext of a mission. 
At Liitzen he became a General of Division, 
and commanded his division at Bautzen, Leipzig, 
and in Italy ; while after the second Restora- 
tion he commanded a division in France for 
the Bourbons. Unfortunately, Dedem does 
not seem to have had in later life the time or 
inclination to write as he wrote when he was 
a boy. His recollections of Constantinople 
must have been jotted down at the time, they 
are so infinitely better than his retreat from 
Moscow, which is inferior to that of Oudinot and 
to some others. In reading the Constantinople 
part of these memoirs one almost seems back 
in the days of Soliman the Magnificent, 
Charles V., Henry VIII., and Francis I.; and 
it is difficult to realize how near such times 
are to our own. The description of the Polish 
Embassy of 1790, with its magnificence, its 
Polish military display at Constantinople, and 
its reception, seems to take us back to 
the days of the great Turk and his con- 
quest of Rhodes. The embassies of the 
republic of Ragusa, with its two ambassadors 
bringing its homageand tribute to Constantinople, 
in the same way seem incredibly distant from 
our times, and yet at the very moment when 
the last of these tribute missions was at Con- 
Stantinople a tree of Liberty had been planted 
on the terrace of the Palace of France, as the 
French embassy building was and still is called. ¢ 





On his way home, Dedem, meeting at Vienna 


Casanova the painter, brother of the memoir- 
writer, describes also the reception of the news 
of the execution of Marie Antoinette. He was 
struck with the total absence of concern in the 
Austrian Court. The emperor merely said that 
it had long been expected, while the empress 
declared that the sole authors of the ills of 
France were the émigrés. Gambling at Court 
went on without a check on the very night of 
the arrival of the news. The great bulk of the 
volume which contains the interesting pages to 
which we have referred is, as we have hinted, at 
a lower level. There is a curious account of the 
taking of Capri by Murat from the English. It 
is asserted, we believe without ground, that 
Murat had bribed British officers in the garrison. 
It is, however, a striking fact that, in spite of 
the British command of the sea and the presence 
of large British naval and military forces at 
Messina, Murat should have been able to 
capture the island, which, although situate 
near his capital, is surrounded by deep water. 
The incident confirms the view, which appears 
to be taken by our military authorities, that 
it is unwise to place modern guns or a strong 
garrison in the Channel Islands, on account of 
the difficulty of preventing (even with complete 
naval predominance) the capture of so exposed 
@ position in time of serious war, A strange 
incident of the retreat from Moscow as described 
by Dedem is that one of his four carriages (by 
means of which he managed to keep the power 
of giving dinner parties, with the best of wines, 
though there was no meat but horse, when he 
was surrounded by dead and dying) was driven 
by a woman. He had engaged her, taking her 
apparently from the artillery in which she was 
serving, believing her to be a boy. She wasa 
German girl in her fifteenth year, who had run 
away from home to follow an officer in the 
French artillery. He was killed at Borodino, 
and she took service as a coachman with Dedem 
in Moscow. Dedem lost two of his carriages 
early in the retreat, and the other two later in the 
retreat. She kept up with him after this, lost 
him, and reached him again with rum, sugar, 
and coffee, which she had managed to acquire 
and to bring with her to him on horseback ; but 
he finally lost her at the passage of the Beresina. 
The editorial notes are admirable, but the 
editor’s name is not given. One of them shows 
modern French bias in describing our war with 
Holland in 1780 as though it were unprovoked 
by the Dutch, whereas, it will be remembered, 
we were fighting for bare life against a terrible 
combination. 

La Vie de Mgr. Dupont des Loges, Evéque de 
Metz, par l’Abbé Félix Klein (Paris, Pous- 
sielgue), possesses an historical interest which 
takes it out of the category of the ordinary 
ecclesiastical biographies published in France. 
Its author, the Abbé Klein, is a young professor 
at the Institut Catholique de Paris who repre- 
sents the almost extinct school of Liberalism in 
the French clergy, and who in that capacity 
won the warm friendship of M. Taine shortly 
before his death. He is well known in France 
as a sincere friend of England, and also as the 
bold exponent of the theological school of 
thought known as ‘‘ Americanism.” It is not, 
however, the author’s opinions or his excellent 
literary style which give to this volume its 
chief value. The chapters relating to the siege 
and capitulation of Metz, and to the relations 
of the population of Lorraine with the German 
empire after the annexation, form a most 
interesting contribution to the history of 
Europe in the nineteenth century. The Bishop 
got back to Metz from the Vatican Council the 
same day that Napoleon III. arrived there, 
July 28th, 1870, and had several interviews 
with him during his fatal and vacillating sojourn 
in the doomed city. After the removal of the 
imperial headquarters the Bishop remained at 
his post, the siege commenced, and soon after- 
wards Bazaine entered upon his negotiations 
with the enemy, with the result which we all 





know. The most important pages of the Abbé 
Klein’s narrative are those which give the 
account of the interview of the Bishop with the 
Marshal at the episcopal palace on Septem- 
ber 22nd, when Bazaine avowed to him that on 
that date it was quite feasible for the army to 
get out of Metz. We regret that we have not 
space to quote certain passages of this recital, 
which was written, immediately after the inter- 
view, by the Bishop’s private secretary, M. 
Willeumier, who was present, and who still 
survives, the doyen of the chapter at Metz. 
The account of the capitulation is almost as in- 
teresting, as is also the story of the Bishop’s life 
under German domination, as a deputy in the 
Reichstag, and as a French prelate ruling the 
diocese of Lorraine under the governorship of 
Marshal von Manteuffel. The book is well worth 
reading from beginning to end as the history of 
a highly important tract of European territory 
for over forty years, from 1842 to 1886, the 
duration of the episcopate of Mgr. Dupont des 
Loges. 

To fill his small volume Deux Victimes de la 
Terreur (Paris, Girard & Villerette) M. Casimir 
Stryienski has had recourse to desultory gossip 
which, though connected with the Revolution, 
has nothing to do with the career of his 
heroines. The more diffuse of the two memoirs, 
that of the Princesse Rosalie Lubomirska, is 
avowedly adapted from a Polish work published 
by M. Kraushar several years ago. Of loose 
morals and of equivocal social position, the 
lady, accompanied by her little daughter, came 
to Paris in 1792, and presently took a house, 
‘*Rue et Quai Chaillot No. 33,” which our 
author calls the Hétel de Chaillot. Mistaken 
for a more important person, with whom, as 
she urged, she had nothing in common beyond 
similarity of name, she was arrested and con- 
demned. After a respite, on the plea that she 
was enceinte, she was apparently guillotined 
July 1st, 1794. We say apparently, for M 
Stryienski tells us that the Moniteur did not 
mention the event, and that Barss, who was in 
Paris, ‘‘ chargé des pouvoirs de Pologne,” and 
greatly interested in the princess, was on Sep- 
tember 19th following still ignorant of her fate. 
Moreover her death in 1794 will not tally with 
her biographer’s prior assertion that two years 
after May 8th, 1793 (i.e., May, 1795), she drew 
up a statement of her debts. Ghosts seldom 
trouble themselves about such statistics. As 
the Lubomirska suffered because she disdained 
Robespierre’s advances, so also we learn was 
Madame Chalgrin, Joseph Vernet’s daughter, 
brought to the scaffold because she scorned 
David's proposals, her ostensible crime being 
an alleged theft of candles. In a work 
aspiring to research there should have been 
given the name of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1793, as frequent reference is 
made to him. On the other hand, we are 
scarcely prepared to hear that Madame Du- 
barry’s house in 1792 and 1793 was ‘‘une sorte 
de succursale de Ja Cour, un fac-similé de Ver- 
sailles.” 








SHORT STORIES, 

A votume of short stories of the nature of 
At the World’s Mercy, by Maxwell Gray (Heine- 
mann), could certainly neither make nor mar a 
reputation. The stories, five in number, have 

erhaps been written ‘‘a l’intention de MM. les 
Vesaemn” At any rate, they are more likely 
to be read in circumstances where choice of 
reading is not great and occupation limited. 
The first is a temperance tale with a good deal 
of that violent colour and manner that seem in- 
separable from such material unless it be handled 
by a thorough artist. The others are not par- 
ticularly noticeable for quality of any kind. 

Two well-told and sensational stories are con- 
tained in The Kiss of Jsis (Hurst & Blackett), by 
Capt. Arthur Haggard (Arthur Amyand). The 
first, which gives its name to the volume, is a 
tale of love and romance in Egypt in 1883, and 
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the second is a story called ‘The Mystery of 
Castlebourne,’ in which it is suggested that 
ghostly apparitions can be photographed, not 
without damage to the nerves of the photo- 
graphers. The Egyptian story deals with the 
possibility of ‘‘summoning an awful presence,” 
and the other involves ‘‘an incomprehensible 
something which seems to bring us very near 
to the supernatural.” This is sufficient to 
indicate the subject of the two stories, and 
both make very tolerable reading, the second 
being, perhaps, the better. The author writes 
well, though there is ample room for improve- 
ment in the construction of individual sentences, 
which are now and then awkward and clumsy. 
It only remains to add that the book can be read 
without offence by all and sundry. 

Several of the stories in Dora Myrl (Chatto & 
Windus), by Mr. M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C., might 
form the substance of a mechanically con- 
structed ‘‘detective” novel of the day. Mr. 
Bodkin has twelve stories to tell, all illustrative 
of the sharp ways of a lady detective, and they 
are all good—of their kind. It would be hard 
to allege that the composition of tales based on 
the cunning of detectives and the clever tricks 
of criminals can possibly lead to satisfactory 
results in contemporary literature. But Mr. 
Bodkin, Q.C., a well-known practitioner in 
Dublin, is certainly among the most successful 
of the many writers of to-day who deal with 
this class of fiction ; and his collected narratives 
provide some capital light reading—again we 
must add, of its kind. Some of the frauds 
spoken of in the stories are ingenious. One 
describing a hidden magnet which influences 
scales while weighing a valuable diamond is par- 
ticularly clever. There is a frequent suggestion 
of Irish associations in some of the narratives ; 
and the writer’s knowledge of the law and its 
practice distinguishes him from many of his 
rivals in this branch of fiction. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have issued a 
revised edition of Mrs. Clifford’s clever Anyhow 
Stories for Children. The new story which be- 
gins this edition does not lack pathos, but seems 
rather beyond childish comprehension. 

The house of Calmann Lévy publishes A mours 
Martiales, by ‘‘Richard O'’Monroy,” stories 
mostly unfit to be related in the Athenewm, 
but extremely brilliant, and far better than 
anything which has come from the same pen 
during the last twenty years. The writer seems to 
have recovered the dash which distinguished the 
remarkable stories issued under the same name 
five-and-twenty years ago. Some of the stories 
which can be mentioned are worth recounting. 
A dutiful French nephew conveys to a watering- 
place to which heart-patients are sent his vener- 
able aunt, an old maid. She meets there a most 
distinguished Russian general, a patient with 
the same affliction. They take to playing cards 
together. The nephew returns to Paris. He 
receives a telegram from the medical ofticer 
stating that the Russian general dropped dead 
while playing with the aunt, and that the shock 
was so terrible that she died the next day. The 
nephew telegraphs for the body; and when it 
reaches Paris he takes a last look—but unfor- 
tunately, at the bewhiskered and uniformed 
corpse of the great general, covered with all his 
stars and ribbons! In the meantime the aunt 
has had a first-class military funeral at St. Peters- 
burg, and has been followed to the grave by a 
weeping Tsar. Diplomatic correspondence fol- 
lows, while the French gentleman keeps the body 
of the general, much to his embarrassment ; and 
at last, to prevent a frightful scandal in the 
Russian empire and a weakening of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, he is obliged to commit forgery 
and to bury the general in the grave belonging to 
his aunt, with a tombstone recording her many 
virtues. \Another story relates how a dashing 
young officer of the French army is locked up 
in a railway carriage with his bride the day after 
their marriage, at the Lyons station, as they 
are about to start for their “honeymoon. He 





kisses her. The platform inspector, a disagree- 
able person, unlocks the door, and threatens 
him with prosecution. He asks him to show 
his tickets, and the officer, while leading him to 
suppose that the lady is not his-wife, shows one 
first- and one second-class ticket. The com- 
pletion of the list of his offences is when, being 
asked whether he is entitled to wear the order 
in his button-hole, the Legion of Honour—won 
by distinguished service, but unusual in the 
case of so young a man—he states that he is 
authorized to wear ‘‘the Christ of Portugal.” 
Now it is an offence to wear in France this 
order (the ribbon of which as worn in Portugal 
is exactly the same as that of the Legion of 
Honour) without putting a cross upon it—and 
the cross is absent. The officer is hauled 
before the chief of the terminus police, himself 
a retired officer, anxious to help one who he 
thinks is a comrade in distress, but guilty. The 
incident of the marriage is first satisfactorily 
explained. When we come to the ticket another 
first class ticket is produced: the second-class 
ticket was that of the wife’s maid, given up ‘‘ to 
get a rise out of” the inspector. ‘* But what 
about the Order?” ‘*The King of Portugal 
personally gave me ‘the Christ of Portugal,’ 
but I have also the Legion of Honour.” The 
officer is conducted back to his bride, and the 
train starts, leaving the platform inspector with 
a long face. 





BURNOUF'’S COLLECTANEA. 

A Book just published at Paris, Papiers 
d’Eugéne Burnouf conserrés a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Catalogue dressé par M. Léon 
Feer (Paris, Champion), is full of interest 
to the student of Sanskrit, Pali, Zend, and 
Cuneiform inscriptions, and serves to con- 
firm the idea which most Oriental scholars 
had formed of Burnouf as one of the most de- 
termined pioneers and successful discoverers 
in that wide field of research. Eugéne 
Burnouf, the son of Jean Louis Burnouf, a 
well-known academic figure, whose Greek 
grammar made his name a household word in 
France, may be seen in this volume working 
in his study as he only could work, and making 
his copies of MSS., his indexes, his translations, 
and his abstracts with so much care and nicety 
that his notes as he left them were almost fit 
for publication. He was one of those scholars 
who always work pen in hand, and the num- 
ber of written materials which he thus left 
is astounding, particularly if we remember 
how beautifully they were all written and how 
carefully arranged. Looking through the cata- 
logue of his papers, we see that he was a scholar 
in the true sense of the word. He never gave 
his time to doing again what had been done 
by others, to edit texts that had been edited, to 
translate books that had been translated before. 
Anybody could do that,as we know fromthe many 
reprints of chapters from the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
from new editions of the ‘ Hitopadesa’ or 
‘Sakuntala.’ Such work was no work for a 
scholar like Burnouf. Wherever he put in his 
spade it was to find gold that nobody had seen 
before ; and the mines which he opened were 
not easy mines, nor were there many scholars 
ready to share his risks. 

First among his papers come his studies 
on Zend, the language of the sacred books 
of the Parsees. In Burnouf’s time Zend was 
hardly known at all. Even Anquetil Du- 
perron, who had published what he called 
a translation of the ‘Avesta,’ had translated 
from a Persian translation, not from the 
original, Here, in the pages of this cata- 
logue, we can watch Burnouf collecting, first 
of all such MSS. of the ‘ Vendidad Sade’ as he 
could lay hold of at Paris, at the India House 
Library in London, and at the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Then follows a complete index of 
the ‘ Vendidad,’ in which Burnouf inserted every 
word which occurs in that sacred text. Next 
follow other indices to the Yashtsand Neaeschs. 





These may seem small and purely mechanical 
matters, but without them no scholar-like study 
of new texts is possible, and it is well known 
that among classical scholars of the last cen- 
tury the possession of larger or smaller indexes 
was the measure of their authority. 

After that we see our indefatigable scholar 
copying out and editing Pehlevi works such 
as the ‘ Minoklered’ and ‘Shekead Goumini,’ 
showing how clearly he saw that he would 
have to learn, or rather to decipher, the 
Pehlevi language in order to be able to read 
the works written in that language during the 
Persian Middle Ages in explanation of the Zend 
religion. Next follow more Zend texts and 
more notes, some of them utilized in his own 
commentary on the ‘ Yasna,’ others published in 
the Journal Asiatique. There are various dic- 
tionaries also compiled by Burnouf, a Zend 
dictionary, a Pehlevi-Persian and a Pehlevi- 
French dictionary, the very existence of which 
was known to only a few of his disciples and 
admirers. In all these works he had no prede- 
cessor, it was all new work and his own work, 
all written out most neatly, either by himself 
or by his secretary. 

We cannot consider the next section, com- 
prising Burnouf’s labours on the Cuneiform 
inscriptions, beyond stating how clearly they 
show that Lassen, Rawlinson, and others had 
to learn from him, not he from them. His 
letters are there to show the dates of his dis- 
coveries, and discoveries indeed they were, 
which can be compared with those of Cham- 
pollion only. Of course, his spade did not 
always strike gold. He deciphered the Persian 
Cuneiform inscriptions, but his labours on the 
second and third class of these inscriptions, 
then called Median and Assyrian, proved 
unsuccessful. His method was, no doubt, the 
right one, and it is fortunate that his papers, 
showing his plan de bataille, as it were, should 
have been preserved. He was schular enough 
to see that the labour bestowed by him on these 
inscriptions was in vain. He did not publish 
his results, but was all the more delighted when 
he saw other scholars in this field more suc- 
cessful than he had been himself. 

The third section contains Burnouf’s labours 
on Sanskrit literature and particularly on the 
‘Rig-Veda.’ Here, again, Burnouf was no doubt 
the first to break the ice, and his pupils have 
always been most ready to acknowledge how 
much they owed to him, to his lectures, and to 
his liberality in lending them his MSS. Vedic 
studies would have made but little progress 
without him, and in several of the writings of 
his pupils it is easy to recognize an abstract of 
his lectures at the Collége de France. 

Besides Burnouf’s notes on the ‘ Veda,’ we find 
his collectanea on the Puranas, Vishnu, ‘ Bhaga- 
vata,’ and other works, all carefully written out, 
but many of them unpublished, and now most 
likely antiquated. Grammar, law, and philo- 
sophy all formed the object of his researches, and 
are represented by extracts or by vocabularies. 
Panini’s grammar, with its many technical terms, 
had evidently occupied him for a long time, and 
his own index as well as another prepared for 
him by one of his pupils, the late Prof. Gold- 
stiicker, prove how far he had advanced in that 
study also, though he never published anything. 
Soon, however, we see him turning from Vedic 
to Buddhist literature, both in Sanskrit and 
in Pali, and laying the foundations for 
his great work, ‘Introduction a 1’Histoire du 
Buddhisme.’ While engaged in this work we 
see Burnouf in frequent correspondence with 
B. H. Hodgson, the famous English Resident 
in Nepal, to whose liberality Burnouf himself 
and the Société Asiatique at Paris owed the in- 
valuable collection of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. 
without which Burnouf’s exhaustive studies of 
the two schools of Buddhism would never have 
been possible. 

But not only Sanskrit and Pali texts, Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, and Singhalese MSS. also 
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were largely consulted by Burnouf, while the 
very alphabets of these languages were formid- 
able enough to frighten other students of Bud- 
dhism. It is quite possible that some of his 
essays on Siamese might be published even now, 
as few scholars have paid much attention 
hitherto to this language. The present King 
of Siam, a Pali scholar himself, who had the 
whole of the sacred books of the Buddhists 
published at his expense, might possibly be 
interested in what remains of these studies of 
the great French scholar. 

It would be tedious to give a more minute 
account of all these treasures. Those who 
take a real interest in these studies, some of 
which may by this time possess an historical 
importance only, must consult the catalogue 
itself, or the MSS. preserved in the National 
Library at Paris. With the usual liberality of 
that library, they are now at the disposal of 
every scholar, and may be used by all who 
like to follow in Burnouf’s footsteps. Our 
admiration for Burnouf, who could accomplish 
all this before he had reached the age of 
fifty-one (1801-50), becomes even greater than 
it was before. We only knew his published 
and finished works, but we had no idea of the 
Jarge and solid foundation on which they were 
built up. We stare at these as we stare at the 
gigantic substructures of the palaces of the 
Ceesars at Rome, and it is no small service that 
M. Feer has rendered to science in laying open 
these ruins, and giving us an insight into the 
real massiveness of Burnouf’s learning. 








BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Messrs. H. Virtue & Co. publish The Trans- 
vaal in War and Peace, by Mr. Neville Edwards, 
a volume copiously illustrated by photographs 
which give a very good notion both of our own 
men and of our opponents. Although the photo- 
graphs are very numerous some of the principal 
officers engaged are omitted; and a very little 
trouble, we think, would have supplied photo- 
graphs of them. Still the photographs that are 
given will be relished by the public. As regards 
the letterpress we cannot give quite such high 
praise. The author, for example, enormously 
overestimates the Transvaal of the future as a 
field for British agricultural or pastoral immi- 
gration. The British Transvaaler of the future 
will have to compete with the Boer British sub- 
ject, and no one who knows the country or the 
Boer race can have much doubt that the Boer 
is better suited to the conditions of the country 
than the Briton, who will, as a rule, prefer to 
drift into the towns. 

That versatile and voluminous writer Capt. 
Hayes publishes through Messrs. Everett & Co. 
an enlarged edition of a portion of a former 
book, under the new title Among Horses in 
South Africa. It is not so good as his recent 
book on Russia, which we had occasion to praise 
greatly. Capt. Hayes seems to have admired the 
Boers, and it is almost painful to record the per- 
fect amity which he describes as existing between 
the Dutch and English when he was in the Dutch 
parts of Cape Colony and in the Transvaal in 
1892. He several times tells the reader that 
he could find no evidence of race distinction 
being made by the Dutch; that in those pre- 
Raid days the Dutch in the Transvaal made 
little show of authority, and were altogether 
“‘disinclined to meddle with the turbulent 
foreign crowd.” The British 
“residents had things pretty well their own way, 
even at Pretoria. The display of their patriotic 
aspirations must now and then have been somewhat 
trying to the Boers, the most of whom, as far as I 
could judge, wanted to get on amicably with the 
English. Many of them told me that the ‘Dopper’ 
element would soon die out ; that in the near future 
they would all speak English; and that racial 
jealousy would then be at an end...... Out of the 
hundreds of English residents with whom I in- 
cidentally discussed the subject of politics, I did 
not meet a single one who laid any stress on the 
matter of franchise, which indifference was easy to 





be explained by the fact that they were almost all | 


birds of passage.” 

The Justice Morice who is much mentioned is 
still one of the three members who are sitting 
now in the High Court in Pretoria, and we 
believe that he is a Scotchman, entirely friendly 
to his former country as well as to his country 
of adoption. When Capt. Hayes, at the end 
of his book, gets on to pure politics, and espe- 
cially to international politics, he is not a safe 
guide. He writes, for example, of ‘‘the great 
importance paid by our politicians to the Medi- 
terranean as compared to the Cape,” which, he 
thinks, indicates ‘tsupreme folly and ignorance.” 
There is really no such preference displayed. 
On the contrary, no two men have been more 
listened to in recent years upon the question 
than the late General Gordon—speaking after 
his death through his brother, the late Sir 
Henry Gordon—and Lord Charles Beresford. 
Both these writers have rejected the Medi- 
terranean as a war route, and their view is that 
which has prevailed with politicians for at least 
ten years past. The Cyprus adventure is now 
all but universally condemned, and the im- 
portance of the Cape and of our telegraph lines 
and other lines of communication to it and 
beyond it has never been so universally acknow- 
ledged by politicians as in the last three or four 
years. 








ANTIQUARIA LITERATURE. 

The Receipt Roll o, the Exchequer, 1185. 
(The London School u. Economics.)—Prof. 
Hewins and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on this addition to their 
published ‘Studies,’ which represents the first 
fruits of its Department of Paleography. The 
record dealt with in this volume is of no small 
interest and importance for our early fiscal his- 
tory ; it appears to have been well selected for 
the purpose of affording instruction in palzo- 
graphy ; and the part taken by the students in 
preparing it for publication is a feature of the 
work on which some stress is very properly 
placed. The Receipt Roll is reproduced in a 
series of collotype plates—a method which 
might in future be adopted in dealing with 
the early Pipe Rolls—and opposite each plate 
is printed the Latin text extended, with the 
relative extracts from the Pipe Roll in a parallel 
column. This is an admirable arrangement for 
the study of the roll and its contents. A pre- 
face by the School’s Lecturer in Paleeography 
and Diplomatic, Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public 
Record Office, discusses the character of the 
roll and its place in the fiscal system of the 
days of Henry II. As these points have been 
already dealt with at some length in our columns, 
we need not traverse the ground anew. It may 
serve, however, to avoid the risk of misappre- 
hension if we point out that what the roll gives 
are the details of payments which on the Pipe 
Roll itself are, avowedly, entered in lump sums 
only. To assert on the strength of this docu- 
ment that the Pipe Roll ‘‘can no longer be 
regarded as a complete record of the revenue 
received during this early period” seems to be 
a phrase very liable to misconstruction by the 
student, whose chief anxiety would be to know 
whether the Pipe Roll is an exhaustive record 
of the revenue received at the Exchequer. The 
minute details of that revenue are another 
matter. One of the interesting points brought 
out by this Receipt Roll is the storing of trea- 
sure at the Temple between the sessions of 
the Exchequer. The large part taken by the 
Templars in the custody and transmission of 
moneys at the time is illustrated by the 
document given in Mr. Round’s recently 
published calendar, which makes provision, 
a few months after the date of this roll, 
for the payment of an annuity to ‘‘the 
young king’s” widow. ‘‘In this edition,” we 
read, ‘‘ will be found the first fruits of organized 
“paleeographic instruction in this country,” and a 





very creditable effort it is. The skill with which 
the manuscript has been read deserves special 
commendation; but, for the benefit of those 
who may use the plates for the purpose of 
palzographic instruction, we offer a few small 
corrections. For ‘‘ Lalande” should be read 
Lalinde (as on the Pipe Roll) ; for ‘‘ Oscuvilla ” 
read Osouvilla; for ‘*Turbercio” read Tur- 
berno (a well-known name) ; for ‘‘ Kerchesfeld ” 
read, we think, Kerehesfeld. Gillemichael was 
an interesting Celtic name which survived in 
the old Cumbrian region, and occurs there more 
than once in Domesday. It is found, under 
‘* Lancastria,” on this roll; but, although the 
fact is almost incredible, it has been read as two 
names, and by interpolating ‘‘uxor” the index 
evolves Michael de Sline and Gilla his wife. It 
is hard on Gillemichael that, like Adam, he 
should be called on to furnish his own wife. 
In the same way Derian, an interesting Cornish 
name, has been misread ‘‘de Rian,” which, 
from the context, is clearly wrong. Great 
attention has, as is only right, been paid to 
extension and identification. Students, how- 
ever, should note that the roll is apt to omit 
contractions, and that Portu, not ‘‘ Porta,” is 
the right extension of “Port’.” In the place- 
names, ‘*‘ Lawafare” is Laver, not Layer (which 
was Legra), and ‘‘Penbere” or ‘‘Penberga” 
was neither Pangbourne nor “‘ Panborough ” (as 
is suggested in the Red Book of the Exchequer), 
but Pamber (forest), in Hampshire. These, 
however, are but slight errors, though their 
correction may prove of service. It is amusing 
to note that the Receipt Roll’s ‘‘amica” be- 
comes ‘‘uxor” on the Pipe Roll, as if better 
suited to the decorum of the barons’ chamber. 


The Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn.—Vol. III. 
1660-1775. (Privately printed.)—The text of 
this volume, as with that of its predecessor, has 
been prepared by that able legal antiquary 
Mr. W. P. Baildon; and Mr. J. D. Walker 
again contributes his share of work in a pre- 
face summing up the chief points of interest in 
the text. These are, not unnaturally, fewer than 
in the volumes we have previously noticed, as 
the records approach modern times. Indeed, 
the general impression conveyed is that of 
determined but unsuccessful effort to keep up 
old traditions and obsolescent practices. The 
moots, pleadings, and bolts, however, were 
restored, in spite of opposition, under Charles IT., 
and kept up throughout the period covered by 
this volume ; but other qualifications for a call 
to the bar were gradually added to these ‘‘ exer- 
cises.” But after 1677 there was a final dis- 
appearance of the ‘‘reader,” ‘‘the first in 
precedence and perhaps the oldest of the officers 
of the Honourable Society.” A marked develop- 
ment in the history of the inn was indirectly 
due to the debt incurred by the Society during 
the Civil War. In order to secure more mem- 
bers, which would mean an increase of revenue, 
it was resolved, after the Restoration, to in- 
crease the accommodation available, partly by 
the erection of fresh buildings and partly by 
getting rid of the unqualified tenants in existing 
chambers. Both measures were slow of accom- 
plishment, but the latter step was the first taken. 
When the chambers had been vacated the Society 
set itself to secure barristers as their tenants, 
and Mr. Walker attaches much importance to a 
minute of 1675 complaining of 
“those of the Bar that keep no Chambers and 
residence in the House, nor continue in Commons, 
but practice abroad to the great disparagement of 
the Profession, and as well of the decay of learning 
as of the Society itself.” 

The threat that in default of taking chambers 
in the Inn and residing there members would 
be deprived of the privileges of their profession 
gradually produced the desired result, and in 
Mr. Walker's opinion the effect of thus checking 
the tendency to dispersion is seen in the 
corporate spirit and other special features dis- 
tinctive of the English Bar. A very substantial 
addition to the Inn was made by the erection cf 
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Serle’s Court, now New Square, the agreement 
for its construction being dated 1682, though 
the work appears to have been very slow. 
Among the miscellaneous contents of this 
volume may be noted an order in 1704 against 
any persons venturing to enter the gardens 
‘* with maskes on,” and one of 1706 sanctioning 
payment to musicians every Saturday night in 
term ‘‘ for the gentlemen to dance,” the tradi- 
tion of the ‘‘revels” being strong in the Inn. 
So late as 1743 the Society bought “a new 
horne, to sound for the gentlemen to come to 
dinner.” The festivities in 1719 involved the 
consumption of brandy and punch, the cooking 
of a peacock, and the burning of bonfires. We 
note with interest in 1762 the call to the Bar of 
a native of ‘‘New Yorke,” who intended to 
practise there. The volume is provided with an 
index of great elaboration. 

An Index to Deering’s Nottinghamia. By 
R. C. Chicken. (Nottingham, Murray.)—The 
great store of knowledge contained in Dr. Deer- 
ing’s ‘ Nottinghamia Vetus et Nova’ has hitherto 
suffered not a little through the want of an 
index, and this deficiency has now been well 
supplied by the eighty-four index pages com- 
piled by Mr. Chicken. The index is well done, 
and we are glad tofind that there are no bewilder- 
ing subdivisions of places, persons, &c. It can- 
not fail to be of value to all interested in the 
topography of Nottingham and district. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Messrs. Biackie & Son publish The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, by Mr. Harold Gorst, an excellent 
life of Lord Beaconsfield from the public point 
of view, in which Mr. Gorst has had some 
assistance from his father, Sir John Gorst. The 
great difficulty which lies before any one writing 
a life of Disraeli that is to be even tolerably 
acceptable to the Conservative majority of our 
countrymen is that of how to deal with the 
longer portion of Disraeli’s Parliamentary 
career, in which, as the denouncer of ‘‘ bloated 
armaments” and Parliamentary friend of Cob- 
den, he was utterly at variance with his own 
line during the short period when he was Prime 
Minister. It is on the latter period that his 
modern fame is wholly founded, but it is the 
earlier and very different period which is most 
interesting as regards the man, and therefore 
most tempting to a true biographer. Mr. 
Gorst has evaded the difficulty by dwelling upon 
the earliest days of all—‘‘ Young England ’— 
and upon the latest, and slurring over the 
Opposition tactics of the long middle period of 
the career, except, indeed, as regards franchise ; 
but this franchise works in well with both the 
portions which he has chosen. This will suit 
the public, but it does not give an accurate 
impression of the life considered as a whole. 
The only other quarrel that we have with Mr. 
Gorst is that, in spite of the natural leanings 
towards wide franchise which he ought to have 
acquired from his father, whose concern in the 
development of Tory Democracy, both in his 
connexion with Disraeli and in his con- 
nexion with Lord Randolph Churchill, has 
been predominant, he disparages the effect of 
household suffrage upon Parliament. He says 
that few would venture to assert that men of 
ability and genius are so plentiful in the 
Commons, or the Commons so representative 
of the catholic interests of the empire, as in 
the old days. It is a remarkable fact that after 
Mr. Gladstone had retired from politics there 
was no subject on which he, with his over- 
whelming knowledge of the facts, was fonder 
of dwelling than that of the improvement of 
the House of Commons in his time; and no 
one who scrutinizes the composition of the 
existing House of Commons, and compares 
it without prejudice with that of its counter- 
part elected in 1865, can doubt that the 
present House is immeasurably superior, 
at least in average ability. to its so-called 





great predecessors. There are some unpre- 
judiced members of Parliament now sitting 
in the House who were in the Parliament 
of 1859, and the opinion of the most careful 
observers among them is to the same effect. 
What is true is that there is less opportunity 
now for the young men of ability to show their 
ability to the public than there was in 1859 or 
in 1865. Moreover, all representative assem- 
blies, and even all Governments, whether based 
or not on representative institutions, are 
suffering in public estimation from the power 
of the sensational cheap press. Except in the 
matter of publishing secrets, autocratic Russia 
is beginning to suffer as much as we do from 
this cause. In fact, the resisting power of our 
social oligarchy is greater than that of the 
emperor and his ministers. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin has sent us Mr. Thomas 
Atkins, by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, Chaplain to 
the Forces, a most amusing book, although 
without literary art or literary pretensions. The 
chaplain in describing his men’s lives describes 
his own. His soldier servant, for example, per- 
sists in ‘‘ putting out” his cassock, surplice, and 
other ecclesiastical vestments every night for 
him to dress for dinner, insisting on the belief 
that this is the costume in which he ought to 
appear at meals. The man who escapes, but in 
hospital clothes, and who replaces his kit by 
stripping a scarecrow in the potato field, and 
giving it his blue things in exchange, also pleases 
us. One of the horrors of life, or rather death, 
in a small station abroad is touched on by the 
anecdote of the band practising the ‘Dead 
March in Saul’ in the room at Bermuda next 
door to the hospital room where the patient was 
dying for whom the march would have to be 
performed. The chaplain is not disinclined to 
offer anecdotes which tell against his own class, 
or at least illustrate the opinion entertained of 
it by others. He quotes a medical officer at 
Netley as saying that he has seen hundreds of 
men die, but never one ‘‘in a funk” unless 
‘*the parson ” had ‘‘ got at him.” In his list of 
soldiers’ words and phrases (slightly expurgated, 
of course) our chaplain hardly sufficiently ex- 
plains the Hindustani origin of a great number, 
as, for instance, in the use of ‘* hookum” for an 
order. He wrongly explains the saying ‘‘I1’ll 
knock your lights out” as having to do with the 
‘‘lights out” order and call of barrack life, 
whereas, of course, ‘‘ lights” means liver, and 
every old Irish lady engaged in a quarrel 
threatens her opponent with ‘‘ cutting out her 
lights.” There may, however, be a third pos- 
sible origin, namely, the use of ‘‘ lights ” in this 
case for ‘‘ peepers.” It is a pity that the author 
should have padded his book towards the 
end by printing a great number of letters from 
soldiers engaged in the present war, which, 
although interesting, have already been widely 
read. In his serious remarks upon the army 
we are inclined to agree, and they have the 
advantage of being made by a man with great 
knowledge of a side which is little known. He 
is in favour of a long-service army for foreign 
peace service, and a short-service army for the 
creation of a large reserve, and he is quite 
willing to accept a service as short as two years 
for the latter. The service might safely be one 
year if we provided for the periodical training 
of the reservists with the militia or volunteers ; 
one-year men are, indeed, now being enlisted 
for the artillery. Mr. Hardy is wrong in 
thinking that there is no foundation for the 
statement that the standard for the army has 
recently been lowered. If he had consulted 
the annual report of the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting, published this time last year, though 
not yet out for 1899, he would have known 
the facts, which are against him. He agrees 
with the popular view, frequently exem- 
plified in the speeches of our politicians, that 
other powers could not send troops abroad as 
we have done in the present war. Indeed, 
not one of the great continental powers, as 





he asserts, could send 20,000 men a thousand 
miles from ‘‘its base” (we do not know what 
‘‘its base” means) ‘‘oversea or overland at 
once.” What reason is there to prevent the 
Prussians from doing this thing with their own 
shipping, or any power doing it with hired 
shipping? If the author means that we com- 
mand the seas and could do it even in time of 
naval war, that is a different matter, but not 
the case contemplated here, nor in the speeches 
to which we refer. Too little attention also 
has been paid to the extraordinary success with 
which the Japanese transported an immense 
army to China by sea. The distance was short, 
but the perfection of the organization showed 
that the thing could have been done if the 
distance had been longer. In his general table 
of the forces of the British Empire our chaplain 
includes the Canadian militia reserve of 200,000 
men. This is a paper force which should not 
have been included ; and he excludes a number 
of real forces which have an actual existence. 


Tue late Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton lived just 
long enough to see his Eton School Lists, 1853- 
1892 (Eton, Drake), through the press. It is 
compiled with wonderful accuracy ; in the period 
for which personal knowledge allows us to vouch, 
comprising two of the triennial lists, we have 
detected only one erroneous identification and 
one misdescription, besides a few trifling errors 
of detail ; and the information, rigidly limited 
to three lines for each name, is nearly always 
sufficient to indicate with precision the person 
to whom it relates. The secret of one pseudonym, 
which has for nearly twenty years been guarded 
with unusual fidelity by those who could have 
disclosed it, is here revealed, and the revelation 
will confirm the conjecture of many old Etonians. 
Those who are recorded in the book, especially 
in its earlier parts, will hardly be able to lay it 
down, as they turn over the lists of once fami- 
liar, now half-forgotten names, and ‘‘ muse, and 
live again in fantasy.” The late J. K. Stephen’s 
well-known lines ‘ The Old School-List,’ inspired 
by the former series, are most appropriately 
prefixed to this. 


THE second issue of Morison’s Chronicle of 
the Year's News, being that for 1899, appears 
to us to be fairly accurate at the points at which 
we have tested it. It would, however, be easy 
to pick holes; but this is, perhaps, inevitable 
with any volume of this description. The 
account of the Transvaal under the heading 
**Oct. 5” informs us that ‘‘eight laagers are 
stationed along the northern Natal border,” a 
phrase which can hardly be said to be accurate, 
and which means that eight commandos were 
in laager on the frontier named. A paragraph 
headed ‘*The French in Newfoundland” is a 
long extract from a newspaper which is in- 
accurate and will mislead the reader. It is 
not news, but merely an ill-written account 
of a treaty situation; but, on the whole, the 
book may be useful, and its index is good. 
The volume is published by Messrs. Morison 
Brothers, of Glasgow. 


Mr. BiackmorgE, the Clerk of Parliaments of 
South Australia, whose little books on the ‘ De- 
cisions’ of Speaker Denison and of Speaker 
Brand we have previously noticed with favour, 
now publishes, through the Government Printer 
at Adelaide, The Decisions of the Right Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, covering the sessions of 
1884 to 1894 inclusive, and the first part of the 
session of 1895. This book is of more value 
than the previous ones, as the changes of rules 
which were made during the tenure of office by 
Speaker Peel were important, and render the 
decisions of his predecessors out of date. Those 
now before us are still mostly of value; and there 
is a great deal to be found in this volume which 
is not yet in the latest edition of ‘*‘ May.” To 
the general public the most interesting part of 
this volume may, perhaps, be that which con- 
tains the series of decisions as to what is and 
what is not parliamentary language. It is not 
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rliamentary to liken the conduct of the judges 
to that of the judges at the ‘‘Coal Hole.” It is 
parliamentary to charge a member with manceu- 
vring, although not with manceuvring with an 
unfair motive. It is parliamentary to attribute 
obstruction to a member, and parliamentary to 
say that the statement of another member is 
untrue or scandalous. It is not parliamentary 
to say that those who interrupt will, before the 
member interrupted concludes his remarks, be 
the worse for their interruption. It is not par- 
liamentary to characterize an answer as shufiling. 
It is unparliamentary to allege against members 
that they have trumped-up charges for political 
purposes. It is not parliamentary to accuse a 
member of a determination to injure the inter- 
ests of shareholders, or to use the word ‘‘un- 
scrupulous” of parliamentary action, or to refer 
to a member as slandering. It is not parlia- 
mentary to allege a preference for the word of 
one member over that of another, or to accuse 
a member of not himself believing in charges 
which he has brought before the House. It is 
not in order to characterize a motion as a wilful 
waste of the time of the House, or to refer toa 
member as one who shields criminals. The 
word ‘‘ brutal” is not unparliamentary, but it 
is an expression which the Speaker hoped would 
not be used in the House. It is not in order 
to describe noises in the House as ‘‘ unseemly 
howls.” The term ‘‘insolence” must not be 
used in the House of the conduct of any mem- 
ber, nor the expression ‘‘ sharp practice.” The 
famous whispered interruption by Sir William 
Harcourt, ‘*Thank God! this dirty trick has 
failed,” was the subject of four decisions. On 
three occasions, when the phrase was repeated 
in quotation, it was held that the expression 
‘dirty trick” was unparliamentary ; but on 
another it was ruled that there is a distinction 
between words used in the confidence of private 
conversation and words used in debate, and 
that if words are used by a member in his place 
he should explain whether they were used in 
private conversation or were intended to be 
heard. This decision also covers another whis- 
pered interruption by a distinguished member, 
which was heard all over the House, and which 
consisted of the word ‘‘ Murderers!” as well as 
one or two amusing whispered interruptions of 
the present session, which will, perhaps, appear 
when we come to the decisions of Mr. Speaker 
Gully in some future volume. It is out of 
order to refer to a debate in the House of Lords 
in the same session, but it is in order to refer in 
general terms to a speech made in the Lords’. 
This matter has also come up in the present 
session of Parliament, when Sir William Har- 
court has twice answered Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches, and when whole debates have turned 
on speeches of Lord Salisbury, every member 
directly quoting them as made in the House of 
Lords being called to order, but no member 
being interfered with who quoted the words 
without saying where they were used. 


THe Macmillan Company publish The Golden 
Horseshoe, which states on its title-page, with 
much elaboration, that it consists of the letters 
of three gentlemen who are named and whose 
rank is named ; but we imagine that these letters 
cannot have passed in letter form, and that the 
“‘editor,” Mr. Stephen Bonsal, must be the 
real author of the book. The epistolary treat- 
ment of the subject—which is the future of 
the Pacific and of China—is as embarrassing as 
the title. If Mr. Bonsal had given us this book 
in another form and with another title it would 
have attracted considerable attention. A great 
deal of it is very good. The main doctrine of 
the author is that, although neither Britons nor 
Americans of the United States need entirely 
swallow one another’s declarations of disinter- 
estedness, they have nevertheless great common 
interests, which may well lead to common policy 
in China. He admires the Russians. He 
believes that only three-powers will count in 
the future, namely, Russia, the United States, 





and the United Kingdom, but that the policy of 
Russia, while it may be domestically admirable, 
is disastrous to the vested interests of the other 
two powers in the markets of the East. 


Mr. B. H. BuackweE tt, of Oxford, sells ‘‘ for 
the author” a translation by Mr. J. Andrews, 
of Wadham College, of Xavier de Maistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre and its continua- 
tion the Expedition Nocturne. One would have 
thought it rather late in the day to be bringing 
out translations of De Maistre, unless for school 
purposes—and the ‘‘ get-up” of this book shows 
it is not meant for that; but doubtless Mr. 
Andrews enjoyed his task. We can hardly say 
that his translation reads like an original work. 
Doubtless it is correct enough; but no one 
would think of being reminded either of Sterne 
or Lamb, to both of whom De Maistre has been 
compared, by this version of him. To say ex- 
actly what the translation misses which the 
original possesses would be a fine exercise for 
the student of style. 

THat distinguished writer M. André Che- 
vrillon publishes, through the Librairie Hachette 
& Cie., Terres Mortes, Thébaide—Judée. The 
first study, although the volume is dedicated to 
Loti, reminds us rather of Fromentin; and 
M. Chevrillon’s Plain of the Nile is in its way 
almost as fine as Fromentin’s picture of Algeria. 
We wish, however, that the author, in what is, 
in fact, a dead Egypt, almost without connexion 
with our day, had avoided, in one passage, con- 
jugating the verb ‘‘stopper.” The second of 

is two studies is a reprint from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and is a modern Holy Land, with 
much speculation on the debased forms of Chris- 
tianity found there and on all that they suggest. 


Le Salon dela Vieille Dame a la Téte de Bois, 
from the pen of M. Firmin Maillard, published 
by M. Olivier Affolter, of Paris, is a volume on 
the intrigues connected with elections to the 
Academy under the Second Empire. Although 
all the allusions are literary, they are, to us, 
out of date. Of the characters in the book 
Louis Napoleon comes out the best, for his 
replies to members of the Opposition, on their 
presentation to him as candidates or as newly 
elected Academicians, are witty, which is more 
than can be said of the speeches of the gentle- 
men themselves. 

Tue latest and most handsome form of Mr. 
Lee’s well-known Life of William Shakespeare is 
the ‘Illustrated Library Edition” (Smith & 
Elder). It makes a fine book, and the illustra- 
tions are both ample and well chosen. 

Tue ‘‘ Bibelots” (Gay & Bird) now include 
Keats’s Shorter Poems. The introduction quotes 
varying opinions as to the poet’s eyes. They 
were certainly more like blue than hazel. 


Diana Tempest (Macmillan & Co.), by the 
author of ‘Red Pottage,’ is now to be had at 
sixpence. 

Messrs. NEtson have added to their notable 
‘*New Century Library” on India paper Pen- 
dennis, The Old Curiosity Shop, and Oliver Twist 
with Sketches bv Boz. The only objection to these 
excellent editions is that it requires some time 
and care to separate the closely pressed leaves. 

We have on our table Wagner, by C. A. 
Lidgey (Dent),—The Boer States, Land, and 
People, by A. H. Keane (Methuen),—The Story 
of Nuremberg, by C. Headlam (Dent), — The 
Diuturnal Theory of the Earth, by W. Andrews 
(Low),—TIsocrates: De Bigis, edited by W. J. 
Woodhouse (Clive), — Macaulay’s Essay on 
Horace Walpole, edited by J. Downie (Blackie), 
— Geometrical Drawing, with Notes and 
Examples, Part I., by W. H. Blythe (Cam- 
bridge, University Press),—Field Testing for 
Gold and Silver, by W. H. Merritt (Lockwood), 
—Brain and Body, by Dr. A. Wilson (Bowden), 
—The Voice: its Physiology and Cultivation, by 
W. A. Aikin (Macmillan), — Consumption and 
Chronic Diseases, by Dr. E. Densmore (Sonnen- 
schein), — Ideal Physical Culture, by Apollo 











(Greening), — Evolution, by F. B. Jevons 


(Methuen),—Lectures on some of the Physical 
Properties of Soil, by R. Warrington (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), — Knowledge, Vol. XXII. 
(‘Knowledge’ Otfice),—Ecce Ecclesia, by E. J. 
Page (H. Marshall),— How Women may Earn 
a Living, by H. C. Candee (Macmillan),—The 
Dream, by Dr. G. H. R. Dabbs (Deacon & 
Co.),—The Fugitive, by J. R. Spears (Downey 
& Co.),—Travellers for Ever, by L. C. Cornford 
(Nutt),— Andromeda, by R. Buchanan (Chatto 
& Windus),— The Loyal Hussar, and other 
Stories, by Alan St. Aubyn (Digby & Long),— 
Sand and Cactus, by W. Le Clear Beard 
(Fisher Unwin),— From the Book Beautiful 
(Greening),—Pharaoh’s Broker, edited by E. 
Douglass (Pearson),— The Bashful Earthquake, 
and other Fables and Verses, by O. Herford 
(Downey & Co.),—Poemsand Ballads, by W. A. 
Craig (Simpkin),—The Voice of One, by J. H. 
Cousins (Fisher Unwin),—The Last Feast of 
Fianna, a Dramatic Legend, by Alice Milligan 
(Nutt),—In the Valley of Decision, by A.G. Brown 
(Bowden),— Worship in Solitude, by the late 
Rev. C. P. Wilbraham (S.P.C.K.),—The Divine 
Discipline of Israel, by G. B. Gray (A. & C. 
Black), —Teachers in Training, by the Rev. O. N. 
Tribe (S.P.C.K.),—Marie-Madeleine, by L. 
Létang (Paris, Lévy),—and Fiancée d’ Avril, by 
G. Chantepleure (Paris, Lévy). Among New Edi- 
tions we have The Art Teaching of John Ruskin, by 
W. G. Collingwood (Rivingtons),—Recent and 
Coming Eclipses, by Sir Norman Lockyer (Mac- 
millan),—and A Handy Book of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts (S.P.C.K.). 
Also the following Pamphlets : Nelson at Naples, 
by F. P. Badham (Nutt),—The Absent-Minded 
Mule, by T. W. H. Crosland (Unicorn Press),— 
and English History in American School Text- 
Books, by C. Welsh (New York, ‘ Educational 
Review ’ Publishing Company). 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Day (L. F.) and Buckle (M.), Art in Needlework, 5/ net. 
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Century Book of Gardening, edited by EB. T. Cook, 18/ net. 
Bncyelopadia Medica: Val. 3, Diphtheria to Food, 20/ net. 
McKim (W. D.), Heredity and Human Progress, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Murray (D. A.), Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 8vo. 5/ 
Richter (V. von), Organic Chemistry, Translation by E. F, 
Smith, Vol. 2, 8vo. 15/ 
Schreber (G. M.), Medical Indoor Gymnastics on a System 
of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, 8vo. 3/ net. 
Transactions of the Pathological Society, Vol. 50, 8vo. 25/ 
Warner (F.), The Nervous System of the Child, 4/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Alderson (BE. A. H.), Pink and Scarlet, 8vo. 7/6 
Barry (J. D.), The Acrobat, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Bramah (B.), The Wallet of Kai Lung, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Campbell (F.), For Three Moons, cr. 8+0. 6/ 
Dickinson (B.), Hearts Importunate, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Harvesters, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Foreign Office List, 1900, 8vo. 6/ 
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From the Front, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hollana (C.), Marcelle of the Latin Quarter, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Horton (G.), A Fair Brigand, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hume (F.), The Bishop’s Secret, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Law List, 1900, cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Lee (A.), The Gentleman Pensioner, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Medical Directory, 1900, 8vo. 14/ 

Norway (G.), Falsely Accused, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Raine (A.), Garthowen, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Roberts (M.), The Plunderers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Stuart (E ), Christalla, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Tarkington (B.), The Gentleman from Indiana, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Rebel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Woolf (M. A.), Sketches of Lowly Life in a Great City, 7/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Hauler (E.), Didascalie Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia 
Latina, Part 1, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Strena Helbigiana, Sexagenario obtulerunt Amici, 49m. 
Philosophy. 
Kisler (R.), Wérterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe u. 
Ausdriicke, Part 8, 2m. 
Kant (I.), Gesammelte Schriften: Vol. 10, Part 2, Section 1, 
Briefwechsel, 1747-88, 10m. 
Wittmann (M.), Die Stellung des hl. Thomas v. Aquin zu 
Avencebrol, 2m. 75. 
History and Biography. 
Berliner (A.), Aus dem Leben der deutschen Juden im 
Mittelalter, 4m. 
Schiller (H.), Weltgeschichte : Vol. 1, Geschichte des Alter- 


tums, 8m. 
Philology. 

Festschrift, Whitley Stokes zum 70 Geburtstage, 3m. 

Geiger (W.) u. Kuhn (K.), Grundriss der iranischen Philo- 
logie, Vol. 2, Part 4, 8m. 

Science. 

Fraenkel (E.), Mikrophotographischer Atlas zum Studium 
der pathologischen Mykologie des Menschen: Vol. 1, 
Part 1, Tuberkelbacillus, 6m. 

Fritsch (H.), Die Krankbeiten der Frauen, 13m. 60. 

Gamaleia (N.), El te der allg i Bakteriologie, 7m. 

Laehr (H.), Die Literatur der Psychiatrie, Neurologie u. 
Psychologie, 1459—1799, 3 vols. 0m. 











‘LITERARY LONDON.’ 


Messrs. Lewis & Lewis do not touch the 
point or substance of my former letter. I 
denied that ‘Literary London’ led to a libel 
action by Miss Corelli against me, or that I 
have withdrawn or apologized for anything in 
the book. The conduct of the original pub- 
lisher is not the question. Before the date of 
his apology, mentioned by Messrs. Lewis & 
Lewis, I had made new arrangements for the 
publication of the volume. 

I maintained from the outset that my refer- 
ences to Miss Corelli and her work were not 
unfair comment, and I informed her solicitors 
that, if she decided to test the matter, I was 
ready to defend my opinion. Miss Corelli did 
not so decide. W. P. Ryan. 








THE ACADEMIC FESTIVAL AT BERLIN. 
Berlin, Tuesday, March 20, 1900. 

THE serious part of the great feast of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences having just con- 
cluded, the time has come to give a brief account 
of it to the readers of the Atheneum. 

It began informally on Sunday, when the 
foreign delegates were invited to a friendly 
dinner at three in two divisions. The classical 
side (in its widest sense) were invited by a 
splendid group of hosts—Mommsen, Kirchhoff, 
Diels, Harnack, Vahlen, Wilamowitz, &c.—and 
they amounted to a party of about thirty ; the 
scientific side by Waldeyer and his most famous 
colleagues in various departments, to the num- 
ber of eighty. Among the classical men were 
Biicheler, Blass, and Dittenberger—but why 
occupy space with names? Here the many 
learned men who knew each other by corre- 
spondence met and talked—in many cases a first 
meeting. This was followed up by a general 
reception at the Hétel de Rome. 

The Englishmen to be noted were—from Lon- 
don, Ramsay, Thorpe, Kenyon ; from Ireland, 
Mahaffy and Atkinson ; from Scotland, Burgess 
and Traquair. There were also from America 


White and Wolff (Harvard), while the American 
Ambassador worthily represented the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

On Monday the Emperor himself invited the 
members and delegates to his palace at noon, 
and gave them a personal address as well as a 





splendid display of imperial pomp. It would 
have made a scene for the ‘ Lohengrin’ in an 
ideal theatre. The Emperor’s speech was read 
by him in a very clear, if rather harsh voice, 
and contained a gift of further endowment to 
the Academy of six memberships, to be confined 
to technical science and Germanic studies. The 
display of pages, Court dresses, uniforms, and 
academic robes made the scene something not 
easily to be forgotten. In the evening there was 
a gala performance of Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutch- 
man ’—a curiously appropriate title, at least to 
Englishmen, at the present moment, which the 
solemn German audience did not translate into 
its modern significance. But the whole senti- 
ment of the public is for their Stammer-Genossen, 


.as if they hoped that Holland would some day 


like to be identified with Germany. 

The formal reception of addresses from all 
the learned bodies occupied the whole of this 
morning. It was introduced by a beautiful 
antique sonata of Gabrieli (1597), performed by 
‘¢§ Posaunen, Cornett und Violons,” and con- 
ducted by Dr. Joachim. Then followed an 
oration by Prof. Harnack on the history of the 
Academy, the creation of Leibnitz, and in this 
case not the daughter, but the mother of the 
University. The presiding secretary, Vahlen, 
who spoke with great grace, dignity, and clear- 
ness, conducted the proceedings, and a few 
chosen speakers represented large groups of 
learned bodies, whose members brought up 
cartloads of addresses. There was but one 
French speech by M. Darboux, one English by 
Prof. Mahaffy, and one apparently Russian, but 
inaudible. All the rest were German, as might 
have been expected. The reply of Prof. Diels 
to the first three groups was, perhaps, the most 
striking speech made. He spoke of the recent 
arrangement by which French and German 
scholars have agreed to co-operate in the pub- 
lishing of the Delphian inscriptions, and he 
went on to speak of the possible union of all 
nations by means of the brotherhood of science 
and letters. Most of his hearers, however, felt 
that the merging of various national types into 
one, if produced by any association of academies, 
such as that just now proposed, and even 
partially adopted, might imply loss as well as 
gain. The real danger of modern civilization 
is the assimilation of once distinct types, and 
the growing uniformity and dulness of our 
common life. The protecting shadow of em- 
perors and kings is, indeed, valuable within 
certain limits; but even Germany seems to 
have lost much individuality by the disappear- 
ance of its many small courts and capitals. It was 
delightful to see the veteran Mommsen, fresh and 
hale, taking part with his accustomed keenness in 
all these functions. In the catalogue of deputies 
he occupied the curious post of representing 
the Royal Society of Naples, of which he is an 
honorary member. But there were Danes and 
Swedes, Dutch and Belgians, Italians and 
Greeks, scattered through the Parliament 
House, where the meeting was held. Among 
their many robes and uniforms none seemed so 
dignified as the puce velvet mantles of the 
German rectors, with their broad flat collars 
embroidered richly in gold, and in some cases 
fringed with ermine. The general tone of this 
beautiful dress, with heavy gold chains hanging 
around the wearers’ shoulders, seemed strangely 
Byzantine in character, and not like a German 
dress. A large list of academic honours was read 
out by the secretary Waldeyer at the palace, 
and many more by a minister, of stars and orders 
conferred by the Emperor. Prof. Max Miiller 
was made an honorary, Messrs. Mahaffy and 
Kenyon corresponding, members. The whole 
list is far too long for reproduction here. 

The whole feast may well be called a splendid 
success. Not only the English and American 
Ambassadors, but the Ministers of State were 
lavish in their private hospitalities, and the 
chief regret which will dwell in the minds of 
the delegates is that many eminent men whom 





they have known by name for years, and whom 
they now saw in the flesh, were so occupied 
with pleasure as well as business that it was 
impossible to make the personal acquaintance of 
them all. 








YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS. 
13, Park Terrace, Cambridge, March 17, 1900. 
In reference to Sir David Hunter-Blair’s letter 
in to-day’s Atheneum (p. 334), the enclosed may 
be of interest as showing that advertisements of 
schools in the same locality were appearing in 
the middle of last century :— 


Good Education for Youth at a cheap Rate 

The Rev. Mr James Farrer, Vicar of Brignall, in 
the County of York, two miles from Barnard-Castle, 
and seven from Richmond, Teaches Young Gentle- 
men English, Latin, Greek, Writing, and Arithmetic 
in all its Branches; Navigation, Geography &c 
and decently accommodates them with Boarding, 
Cloathes, and other Necessaries, at Twelve Puunds a 
Year (Wigs excepted). 

The Situation of the Place is very Healthy, and 
particular Care will be taken by the said Mr Farrer, 
to instruct the young Gentlemen in their Learning 
to the Satisfaction of their Friends. 

For further Particulars, enquire of Mr Hugh 
Farrer, Attorney at Law, in Godmanchester ; or of 
Mr James Vinter, at the George Inn in Hunting- 


don. 

N.B. Mr Farrer proposes to beat the George Inn 
in Huntingdon, in three Weeks time, when he will 
accompany such Boys as shall be ready to go to his 
School in Yorkshire.—From the Cambridge Journal, 
January 27th, 1750, reprinted in the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society’s Proceedings, 1891-4, vol. viii. 
pp. 353-4. 

Rosert Bowes. 








‘TWO NORFOLK VILLAGKS.’ 
East Rudham, March 17, 1900. 

In the notice in your current issue of my 
paper on ‘Two Norfolk Villages ’—East and 
West Rudham —mention is made of the fact that 
the registers of the parish of West Rudham 
commence in the year 1565, but a specially in- 
teresting circumstance to which I referred in 
my paper is not alluded to. It is this: On p. 31 
of the oldest register of that parish (which I 
exhibited) there are a series of short notes 
made by a predecessor of mine, who seems to 
have been, fortunately, a man of antiquarian 
tastes, the Rev. John Robotham, vicar from 
1625 to 1640. The upper half of the page con- 
tains these notes, made by him in the year 1626. 
The lower half contains later notes, made in 
another hand. 

The note to which I wish to draw special 
attention is believed to be the unique record 
of what must have happened in more than one 
instance at the time referred to. It runs as 
follows :— 

“ Mo,—Peter Stanclif, Vicar of y* Church was in y° 
daies of Q. Mary enforced to put away his Wife who 
thereupon married to another man ; but (when Q. 
Elizabeth came to the crown) he took her again from 
her second husband. He lieth buried near y° North 
Door of y* Church, with y* inscription yet legible 
over y° door, Peter Stancliff, Vicar of...... i 
(The inscription has now entirely disappeared. ) 

In 1549 the Act of Uniformity was passed, 
which abolished the legal restrictions on the 
marriage of the clergy. Then, or soon after- 
wards, Stanclif took to himself a wife. But his 
matrimonial happiness was short, for with the 
accession of Mary things reverted to their 
former state, and in 1554 ‘‘ the Queen gave par- 
ticular order to purge the Church of all married 
bishops and priests” (Toone, i. 168). Large 
numbers of the clergy were turned out of their 
livings for having wives. Rather than this, Stan 
clif bowed his head to the storm, and ‘‘ put 
away his wife ””—in the eye of the law, then, not 
a wife at all. She, poor thing, consented, but, 
feeling the stigma of her position, was glad 
enough to make herself a respectable woman by 
marrying ‘‘another man.” With the accession 
of Elizabeth came another change. The mar- 
riage of the clergy was again legally recognized, 
though the Queen set her face against it as long 
as she could. However, it was a legal fact, and 
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the lady now became liable to prosecution for 
bigamy. Accordingly Stanclif solved the diffi- 
culty, being now once more her lawful husband, 
by ‘‘taking her again from her second husband.” 
There must have been other cases in which the 
same thing happened. It would be very inter- 
esting to know whether any records of them 
anywhere exist. H. J. DUKINFIELD AsTLEY. 








THE AUGUSTIN DALY LIBRARY. 


BrEyYonpD excellence of paper and typography, 
it is difficult to say much in favour of the sale 
catalogue of the late Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
library, which is being sold at the American Art 
Galleries, New York, during the present week. 
The catalogue itself has been sent over to this 
country in sheets, and the final batch was 
received at the end of last week. The whole 
transaction appears to have been carried out 
with precipitation, and with a fine disregard of 
the interests of the Daly estate. The original 
intention was, we believe, to have the sale 
held in London, and those who know anything 
at all about these matters do not need to be 
told that London is an infinitely better market 
for such a library than New York. The books 
and autographs, for one thing, would have been 
adequately catalogued ; the catalogue (for the 
loan of a copy of which the present writer is 
indebted to Mr. Frank Sabin) as it now stands 
would be a credit to a third-rate provincial 
auctioneer. The compiler appears to regard 
every book as worthy of forming a separate 
“lot ’—e.g., we have a Catholic dictionary, 
1884; Miss Mary Anderson’s ‘A Few Memories,’ 
1896 ; Mr. Crawford’s ‘ Dialogues of the Day’; 
J. H. Friswell’s ‘Familiar Words,’ 1874, and 
scores of others as independent lots when an 
experienced cataloguer would have bundled 
them together into parcels of ten or a dozen 
volumes each. Their independent entries now 
occupy far more space than they are worth, 
to the exceeding detriment of lots of first-rate 
interest. The books, some of the autographs, 
and the prints and drawings are all huddled 
together in one alphabet—an absolutely foolish 
arrangement, which has not one single ad- 
vantage in its favour. 

Even this arrangement might be excused if 
the cataloguer had been able to work on some- 
thing like a system. Under the letter O, for 
example, we get a lot (No. 2540) with the head- 
ing ‘‘ Original Drawings, &c.,” which consists 
of a single quarto volume of drawings of Cruik- 
shank, a caricature by Phiz, and several auto- 
~_ letters, including one from Dickens with 
a sketch by him. Under the entry of Poe’s 
‘Raven,’ 1885, we have this illuminating refer- 
ence: ‘‘[see Gentleman’s Magazine].” Under 
‘*Pro and Con” we discover a series of fifty- 
one volumes (all named) of works for and 
against the stage; the proper place for this 
collection, as of several other lots scattered 
through the catalogue, is under Drama, A much 
more serious error is one of omission in regard to 
the hundreds of original letters of various cele- 
brities inserted in Mr. Daly’s numerous gran- 
gerized books ; ‘‘autograph letter” is an 
exceedingly vague term, and means anything, 
from a mere scrap of a line or two toa long 
letter written and signed by the sender ; it may 
be worth twenty pence or twenty pounds—one 
is the same as the other in the eyes of this 
cataloguer. 

The late Mr. Daly was a princely collector, 
and a fitting memorial of his singular good luck 
and excellent judgment would have been of the 
highest permanent value. He is believed to 
have spent from 30,0001. to 40,0007. on his 
library, which, in its somewhat special way, is 
possibly the finest of its kind ever formed. Its 
strongest feature is, perhaps, the drama, and 
in this respect the only collection at all com- 
arable with it, sold in recent years, was Mr. 


once placed his collection far ahead of Daly’s in 
this one entry, but as a whole the latter’s 
dramatic library was much the richer. Mr. 
Daly reserved five copies of his monograph on 
‘Peg Woffington’ (1882 and 1888), and had 
them extra-illustrated regardless of expense: 
one copy has about six hundred portraits, views, 
water-colour drawings, autograph letters, play- 
bills, &c.; another has about fifty water-colour 
drawings and sketches done specially for it by 
D. E. Cronin, and another copy has over one 
hundred original water-colour drawings by 
Eugene Grivaz. There is a unique series of 
Augustin Daly’s arrangements of Shakspearean 
and other plays, all privately printed, and each 
extended by the insertion of from one hundred 
to four hundred portraits, playbills, autographs, 
and so forth; in this series there are over 
twenty lots. One lot (1051) consists of 172 
volumes of Drury Lane account-books, dating 
from 1766 to 1846. 

The Garrick entries extend from No. 1357 
to 1375, and include William Upcott’s splen- 
didly ilJustrated copy of Murphy’s ‘ Life’ in 
ten volumes quarto ; it includes seven letters 
written by Garrick and twenty-two articles 
of MS. in Garrick’s hand, or relating to him, 
268 portraits, a volume of nearly 1,000 con- 
temporary newspaper cuttings, from 1761 to 
1838, of Garrick interest, twenty-two original 
drawings, and so forth. The copies of Garrick’s 
‘Life and Letters’ (1831), Davies's ‘Memoirs’ 
(1780), and Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life,’ are consider- 
ably extended by the addition of portraits. 
Lastly, there is the extremely interesting un- 
published MS. (forty-six pages quarto) of ‘Tit 
for Tat’ (circa 1747), which furnishes a cash 
account of the receipts for every night of 
Garrick’s first two seasons at Drury Lane, the 
MS. being an attack upon the management 
by the person who was for four years its 
deputy treasurer. A ‘‘dramatic” lot of the 
highest interest and rarity is the original MS. 
of Goldsmith’s epilogue to ‘The Sister,’ three 
folio pages. The most extensive of all Mr. 
Daly’s dramatic collections is one which does 
not particularly interest the English collector, 
namely, the copy of ‘ Records of the New York 
Stage,’ by Joseph N. Ireland and J. S. G. 
Hagan, 1866-70 ; this was illustrated and ex- 
tended by Augustus Toedteberg for the late 
owner, and comprises upwards of 8,000 original 
drawings, autograph letters, playbills, and views ; 
the two volumes being extended to fifty-one 
volumes imperial folio, and forming one of the 
triumphs of Granger’s art. 

Hawkins’s ‘Life of Edmund Kean,’ 1869, is 
extended to fourteen volumes folio; Boaden’s 
‘Memoirs’ of J. P. Kemble and his ‘Life’ 
of Mrs. Jordan are both considerably extra- 
illustrated ; Kirkman’s ‘ Life’ of Charles Mack- 
lin contains the original papers and letters 
which were given to Kirkman by Mrs. Mack- 
lin for the compilation of the book, and 
some of which were not published. The first 
of the two collections of playbills comprises 
973 pieces and ranges from 1700 to 1890; the 
second numbers 7,188, of which 2,588 are of 
Shakspearean performances, Under ‘‘ Shake- 
speare” there are very good copies of the first 
four folios ; and under ‘‘R. B. Sheridan” a copy 
of Moore’s ‘ Memoirs’ extended to nine volumes 
royal folio, and also the original autograph MS. 
of ‘The School for Scandal,’ which may be said 
to have been one of Mr. Daly’s most noteworthy 
bits of luck. Another was the purchase of the 
original title deeds of Nell Gwyn’s house in 
Pall Mall from the Cunningham sale. 

On the score of what may be generically 
described as modern first editions Mr. Daly’s 
collection is reasonably complete, but in many 
instances the volumes have been rebound, thus 
reducing their value from a collector’s point of 
view. Several of the Harrison Ainsworth first 
editions are from the Mackenziesale. We cannot 


Edwin Arnold, but this unique distinction may 
be claimed for Mr. Daly. The only interesting 
first edition of Byron is a copy of the ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ 1807; it formerly belonged to J. H. 
Jesse, who inserted some interesting autographs. 
Under ‘‘ Moore” we discover two copies of the 
‘Life of Byron,’ 1839, both extensively illus- 
trated with portraits, autograph letters, and 
views. The Dickens entries extend from 812 
to 972, and it need hardly be said that there are 
some exceedingly desirable lots. One of the 
rarest is ‘ An Account of the Origin of the Pick- 
wick Papers,’ by Mrs. Seymour, with Dickens’s 
version and her reply; it includes four of the 
famous plates with the original drawings. This 
lot cost over 2,500 dollars. There are extra- 
illustrated copies of Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ 
extended from three volumes octavo to nine 
volumes folio; the ‘ Letters’ form eight volumes 
folio. Two other lots comprise original auto- 
graph letters from and to Charles Dickens, and 
another consists of what is described as the 
Dickens-Cattermole correspondence. 

The series of six volumes of ‘ Johnsoniana,’ as 
supplement to Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson’ 
(to which reference was made in the Atheneum 
of February 17th in the notice of the late 
Francis Harvey), and a mere glance at the 
rough list of contents fully shows its extra- 
ordinary interest and value. It includes the 
original MS. of Johnson’s scheme for the 
‘Dictionary,’ the original of the famous letter 
to Macpherson (both these, with some of the 
other items, were purchased at the Pocock 
sale in 1875), and also the original draft of the 
still more celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
The most important of the Charles Lamb lots is 
an extra-illustrated copy of Canon Ainger’s 
edition of the ‘Letters,’ to which are added 
forty of the original letters from Lamb to 
Thomas Manning, and eighteen to Coleridge. 
Of Lever, Tennyson, and Longfellow there are 
long lists of first editions, all, or nearly all, 
sumptuously rebound. The copy of Milton's 
‘Paradise Lost’ has the author’s autograph 
signature ; this volume was formerly in Cape} 
Lofft’s collection, afterwards reappearing in 
Bindley’s library, and then in Heugh’s. There 
are two nearly complete sets of the first edition 
of Scott’s Waverley Novels, but the chief interest. 
in this section will be manifested in the eight 
lots of original manuscripts in the autograph of 
Sir Walter Scott, viz., ‘The Mother and the Son,’ 
‘Romance of Dunois,’ ‘The Dance of Death,’ 
‘Saint Cloud,’ ‘The Field of Waterloo,’ ‘ Fare- 
well to Mackenzie,’ ‘ War Song of Lachlan,’ and 
the ‘ Vision of Don Roderick,’ all perfect except. 
the last named. Thackeray lots extend from 
No. 3282 to 3403, being ‘‘the most extensive 
series of first editions of Thackeray ever offered 
at auction in America”; but the most valuable 
single lot consists of the Brookfield correspond- 
ence and other private letters, manuscripts, and 
unpublished sketches from 1847 to 1855, the 
bulk of which was printed in ‘‘a very mutilated 
form in 1887,” and others are included that 
have never been published. These two folio 
volumes cost Mr. Daly considerably over 6,000 
dollars. 

The last lot in the sale (No. 3787)—perhaps 
the most widely known item in Mr. Daly’s 
collection—is the most extensively illustrated 
copy of the Douai Bible (1792) known. Mr. 
Daly, by the way, was a Roman Catholic. The 
book has been extended to forty-two volumes 
royal folio by the insertion of over 8,000 prints 
and drawings, from Raphael to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. It thus forms in itself a small library, 
and is said to have cost a sum which ran well 
into four figures. 

It will thus be seen that the Americans are 
having a fine feast of rare books during the pre- 
sent week. We believe that not a single English 
bookseller is attending the sale, but doubtless 
many of the lots will in due course find their 
way back to England, and perhaps not a few of 








illiam Wright’s, dispersed last season. Mr. 
Wright’s splendid series of Garrick letters at 


imagine any book-collector a pluralist in regard 
fo first editions of Mr. Alfred Austin and Sir 


them may reappear in London auction-rooms. 
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Since the foregoing was written Mr. Sabin has 
kindly lent the writer another catalogue, which 
is the complement and concluding portion of the 
library. It comprises autograph letters and 
other documents, prints, playbills, and photo- 
graphs, and extends from No. 3788 to No. 5263. 
This portion will be sold on Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week, there being two sessions 
on each day; it is largely made up of autograph 
letters of minor authors and dramatists, of no 
particular interest to English collectors. But it 
also includes some lots of considerable literary 
importance. There are several of Edmund 
Kean’s, two of which (and perhaps more) were in 
the Kean sale of 1898. One is addressed to Dr. 
Drury, headed ‘‘ Ve misero mihi, quanta spe 
decide” (see Athen., June 4th, 1898), and the 
other is addressed to W. Clarke, in regard to 
payments of money. A long series of documents 
relate to Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Kemble. One lot 
comprises 219 autographs and portraits of Scotch 
celebrities, including Burns’s original and earliest 
version of ‘Queen Mary’s Lament,’ and several 
letters and bits of autograph MSS. of Sir Walter 
Scott; and Carlyle is represented by fifteen letters 
in addition to seventeen receipts to his pub- 
lishers and other documents. There are many 
other scrapbooks, chiefly of dramatic interest. 
There is a long series of fourteen letters, in as 
many lots, of ‘Sol. Smith,” although I must 
own to a lamentable ignorance of Sol. Smith and 
his works. 

But the crowning glory of this portion is the 
William Upcott collection of autographs and 
literary documents. The series is contained 
in thirteen thick folio volumes, and comprises 
2,078 autographs and 1,000 portraits. Upcott 
devoted many years to the formation of this 
collection, of which there is a fairly full list 
of contents, covering four pages of the catalogue. 
A fourteenth volume consists of Mr. Daly’s 
additions to the Upcott collection ; and, finally, 
there are three volumes small folio, comprising 
original assignments between authors and pub- 
lishers for dramatic and other works from the 
year 1703 to 1822, and numbering 540 original 
documents. This collection was also formed by 
William Upcott. The American cataloguer con- 
cludes his entry with this information: ‘‘ After 
Upcott’s death, in 1852, the collection appears 
to have come into the possession of John 
Nichols, the antiquary.” This statement shows 
a fine contempt for accuracy. John Nichols died 
in 1826, and Upcott in 1845! Upcott’s splendid 
collection of MSS. and autographs was sold at 
Evans’s Rooms, 106, New Bond Street, on 
June 22nd-24th, 1846. The assignments were, 
at the Upcott sale, in four volumes, so that the 
presumption is that the collection of these im- 
portant documents is not so complete as it was 
in Upcott’s time. W. R. 








Literary Ghossip. 

In the course of the next fortnight Mr. 
Murray will publish ‘Leading Points of 
South African History from the Discovery 
of the Cape in 1486 to the Present Day,’ by 
Mr. Edwin A. Pratt. It not only forms a 
complete history of all important events 
connected with South Africa from the first 
beginnings, but also includes a complete 
and detailed history of the events of the 
war. 


‘Sprinc anp AuTuMN IN IRELAND’ is the 
title of a short volume which the Poet 
Laureate has arranged to publish imme- 
diately through Messrs. Black wood. 


Mapame Saran Granv’s new novel, on 
which she has been at work for some time, 
is now nearly completed. It will be en- 
titled ‘Babs the Impossible,’ and she has 
arranged with Messrs. Hutchinson & Oo. 





for its publication in volume and serial 
form. 

Apmirers of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s work 
will find a poem from his pen entitled ‘The 
Souls of the Slain,’ which strikes a new note 
on the war, in the Cornhill Magazine for 
April. To the same number Sir John 
Robinson contributes an account of the 
settlers in Natal as a fourth instalment of 
his ‘South African Reminiscences’; Lady 
Broome draws upon her ‘Colonial Memories’ 
for a picture of life in Mauritius; and 
Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude (late R.E.), to prove 
his theory in regard to ‘ Mistakes in War’ 
as exhibited in South Africa, tells the story 
of a great military blunder on the part of 
the Germans in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Mr. H. Sharp makes an appeal for the 
Indian Famine Fund in his paper entitled 
‘In a Dry and Barren Land’; while Lady 
Grove contributes an essay ‘On Fads,’ Mr. 
Stuart J. Reid tells some characteristic 
anecdotes of the late Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
and Mr. W. Beach Thomas writes on 
‘Athletics and Health.’ The fiction in this 
number comprises ‘The Chapter’s Doom,’ 
by Mr. Bernard Capes; ‘ An Account of his 
Stewardship,’ by Miss Alice L. Milligan; 
and an instalment of H.S. Merriman’s story 
‘The Isle of Unrest.’ 

Macmillan’s Magazine for April will con- 
tain two original documents relating to the 
battle of Trafalgar, contributed by Miss 
Rose Stenhouse from the papers of her 
father, the late Sir Humphrey Fleming 
Stenhouse, R.N. One describes the battle, 
in which the writer took part as a lieutenant 
on H.M.S. Conqueror; the other is a 
memorandum on Nelson’s tactics. Mr. 
Maurice Low, in an article on ‘ The Future 
of the Negro’ in the United States, takes a 
rather more hopeful view than is usual, 
though he gives some striking examples to 
show that at present the lot of the black 
man is not a happy one. In ‘ Heine in 
Paris’ Mr. Beach Thomas takes M. Edouard 
Grenier to task for the disparagement of 
Heine in his ‘Souvenirs Littéraires.’ An 
opportune paper, by an anonymous writer, 
on ‘ Feeding an Army,’ proves the truth of 
Frederick the Great’s saying, ‘‘ The art of 
conquering is unavailing apart from the 
art of subsisting.’’ 

Tue apprehensions regarding the grave 
of Robert Louis Stevenson which were ex- 
pressed in this country when it became 
known that Samoa was destined to be Ger- 
man territory are certainly not shared by 
his family. Within the last few days Mr. 
John George Leigh has received a long and 
interesting letter from Mrs. Stevenson, in 
which, referring to certain suggestions on 
the subject, she makes it very clear that she 
will permit no disturbance of her husband’s 
remains. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Royal 
Literary Fund three vacancies on the 
Council were filled by the election of Sir 
George Trevelyan, Lord Kelvin, and Mr. 
Richard Bentley. For many years Mr. 
Bentley has been a regular and generous 
supporter of the fund. An excellent ap- 
pointment to one of three vacancies on the 
general committee was Mr. Richard Holmes, 
librarian at Windsor Castle. 


WE are glad to hear that there is a pro- 


spect of our recent hint to this body having ! 





the desired effect. The policy hitherto 
pursued, against which the Atheneum has 
repeatedly protested, has been to treat un- 
successful authors as beggars, and dis. 
tribute the fund in the form of occasional 
doles. Those who apply more than once 
are often told that they have no claim, 
because they have been relieved before. A 
younger and excellently managed body, 
the Newspaper Press Fund, owes much of 
its usefulness and success to its committee 
distributing money in the form of pensions, 
If the Royal Literary Fund would adopt 
a like sensible policy, both its popularity 
and its funds are almost certain to increase, 

Mr. Epmunp Goss has been elected Pre- 
sident of the Norwegian Club, in succession 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, who retires. 

Mr. Grant Ricwarps will publish im- 
mediately the first serious work which Mr, 
Richard Marsh has done. It is an attempt 
to show the probable course of events should 
Christ return to the London of to-day. The 
book, which is to be entitled ‘A Second 
Coming,’ has occupied Mr. Marsh for some 
years. 


Tue Scottish Education Bill introduced 
by Lord Balfour last week has been, on the 
whole, favourably received by the experts; 
but it is intended to submit a number of 
suggestions on points of detail to the Scot- 
tish Department. Amongst them, we under- 
stand, will be a strong representation in 
favour of a central Consultative Committee 
for higher education, more compact than the 
county committees, though possibly con- 
stituted by delegates from these committees. 

On Thursday died Dr. Thomas Charles 
Edwards, Principal of Bala Theological Col- 
lege, aged sixty-two. He had been Prin- 
cipal since 1891, and previously head of 
the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
with. Among a number of theological 
works which he published the best was a 
commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians in 1885, which we noted at 
the time as a creditable piece of exposition. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to hold a 
summer school of English Language and 
Literature, during the months of July, 
August, and September, at St. Hugh’s Hall, 
Oxford. The lecturers include some distin- 
guished members of the University, and 
amongst the subjects are Parliamentary 
procedure, newspapers, advertisements, and 
etiquette. 

TueE complete poems of the late Mathilde 
Blind, edited by Mr. Arthur Symons, with 
an introduction by Dr. Garnett, will 
shortly be published for Miss Blind’s exe- 
cutors by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


CowreEr’s centenary will be celebrated at 
Olney on April 25th. The museum in Cow- 
per’s house, lately presented to the town by 
Mr. W. H. Collingridge, will be formally 
opened, and a public meeting, with the 
addresses customary on such occasions, will 
be held. The exhibition of Cowper relics 
and of portraits of his friends ought to be 
of considerable interest. 


WE learn that Mr. E. N. Adler has just 
discovered among his large collection of 
Hebrew MS. fragments a further portion 
of the text of Ecclesiasticus. It appears to 
belong to MS. A of the Cambridge edition, 
and exactly supplies the missing chapters 
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vii. 29—xii. 1. It is stated that on viii. 2 
there is a Q’ri and K’thib, and that several 
verses are supplied with vowel-points and 
accents. After this unexpected discovery 
one may hope that the whole text will 
sooner or later be recovered. 

Ur till now St. Petersburg appears to have 
possessed no evening papers, but we hear 
that the interest taken in the war has in- 
duced the Sswet, a widely read, but not very 
high-class paper, to issue an evening supple- 
ment, in the form of a single page, contain- 
ing the latest war news. 

De. Kart Emit Busca, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Berne, 
and Chief Librarian of the City Library, died 
in Berne on March 11th. He was one of the 
foremost experts in the history of Switzer- 
land, and especially in that of his own 
canton and city of Berne. He was pre- 
sident of the Berne Historische Verein, and 
for several years edited the Jahrbuch of that 
society. His principal work was the 
‘Geschichte der reformirten Landeskirchen 
der Schweiz.’ He was one of the leading 
contributors to the ‘Fontes Rerum Bernen- 
sium.’ The catalogue of Dr. Blisch’s pub- 
lished writings in Prof. Brandstetter’s guide 
to the modern historical literature of Switzer- 
land contains eighty numbers; but as that 
useful work of reference was issued in 1891, 
and the late Berne scholar did not flag in 
research and production during the last 
nine years, it omits his many later historical 
monographs and articles. He edited the 
printed catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
Berne Stadtbibliothek. 

Tue well-known novelist and poet Dr. 
August Silberstein has died at Vienna at 
the age of seventy-three. In 1848 he was 
obliged to leave Vienna on account of the 
active part he took in the revolution as 
Secretary of the Academic Legion, and on 
his return to the Austrian capital in 1854 
he suffered two years’ imprisonment out of 
the five to which he had been condemned. 
He won considerable popularity in Austria 
by his novels and poems, many of the latter 
having been set to music by well-known 
composers. 

THERE was issued on Wednesday, with a 
view to the debate on Friday, a White- 
book containing reports from Her Majesty’s 
representatives abroad on the provision 
made in foreign countries for the uni- 
versity education of Roman Catholics. 
The contributions from Austria, Belgium, 
Prussia, and the United States are the 
most considerable. No attempt is made 
in the White - book to distinguish accu- 
rately between voluntary institutions and in- 
stitutions obtaining State aid; but, generally 
speaking, it may be said that Catholic 
education in the United States is voluntary, 
and in continental countries State aided or 
State maintained, and, as a rule, State con- 
trolled. The price of Command Paper 37 
is 74d. We note that in the present ses- 
sion the old mark “C.,” frequently mis- 
understood, and quoted as though it were a 
part of the title, is altered into ‘‘C*”—an 
abbreviation for Command Paper which is 
not much clearer to the public than was the 
original letter. 

In addition to the Parliamentary Papers 
named here and elsewhere, we note the 
appearance of Code of Regulations for Day 





Schools, England and Wales (53d.); Minute 
as to Grants on Account of the Education 
of Defective and Epileptic Children (1¢.) ; 
List of School Boards and School Attend- 
ance Committees, England and Wales (944d.); 
Return with respect to Evening Continua- 
tion Schools, England and Wales (14d.); 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(5 d.); Accounts of the University of Edin- 
burgh (2d.); Annual Statistical Report of 
the University of Edinburgh (2d.) ; Statutes 
made by the University of London (2$d.), 
and Report to accompany Statutes (1}d.) 
and Regulations (3d.); and some further 
Endowed Charities Returns. 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


Home and Garden. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
(Longmans & Co.)—The success of Miss Jekyll’s 
former book, ‘Wood and Garden,’ was amply 
merited. So many so-called gardening books 
are written by incompetent authors, and filled 
with so much twaddle, that Miss Jekyll’s book 
formed a very welcome exception. Very natur- 
ally the success of the first volume has led to 
the publication of a second. It is in no spirit 
of derogation that we express the opinion that 
the second volume, though it is marked by 
many of the same features as its predecessor, 
is not equal to it in interest, while some of the 
chapters even savour of padding. Miss Jekyll 
complains of the intrusion on her privacy which 
the first book has entailed. The present volume, 
which is decidedly domestic in character, will, 
we fear, only attract a larger number of visitors 
anxious to see the arrangements of a house de- 
scribed in so interesting a manner. The illus- 
trations from photographs by the author are 
excellent, and the hints as to “things worth 
doing’ most useful. 


The Mycetozoa and some Questions which they 
Suggest. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry 
and Agnes Fry. (‘ Knowledge’ Oftice. )}—There 
is a small group—it may be of animals, it may 
be of plants, it may be of something inter- 
mediate between the two—which botanists call 
Myxomycetes and zoologists Mycetozoa, not to 
mention other names. It is needless to say that 
an organism which at one stage of its life 
resembles a fungus and at another period one of 
the most lowly of organized animal forms, the 
Ameeba, is of the greatest interest to the naturalist. 
The little book before us contains a very read- 
able and accurate account of these organisms, 
setting forth their structure, organization, and 
life history very clearly, and throwing out sug- 
gestions and speculations to occupy the thinker 
and stimulate the observer. Alluding to the 
fertilization of some Algze which, while re- 
sponsive to the influence of spermatozoids of 
their own species, are absolutely passive in 
regard to those of others so similar as to be 
indistinguishable, the authors point out that 
such instances impress the mind with the funda- 
mental character of the fact of species. The 
species may have arisen from variation and 
selection, or by direct creation ; in any case, 

“it is a fact that goes down to thé very foundations 
and rudiments of organic life, and even there 
influences the life and habits of the organism. As 
we see it in the ‘myxies,’ it precedes the origination 
of the sexual distinction, it precedes any differentia- 
tion of parts or organs, it precedes the development 
of the cellular tissue. It may perhaps be said to 
—_— the division into the animal and vegetable 

ingdoms.” 

As to the recognition of spécies, the authors 
make these comments :— 

“Tt is only by expericn.e that we can tell the 
systematic value of a difference—i.e., bv observing 
how far it is correlated with other differences of 
structure or life history, and whether the difference 
does, or does not, lose itself in a series of easy 





gradations between the two extreme forms, and yet 
there are some minds that, as if by a happy intuition, 
are able to seize these crucial points which are of 
real value and to reject those that are useless. Such 
is the mind of the true naturalist.” 

It is almost with awe that we read of immortality 
attributed to the protoplasm of which these 
organisms consist. Fire may destroy it, but 
natural death cannot be thought of as a normal 
event :— 

“Thus out of the depths and first rudiments of 

organic life there crops up a suggestion of that im- 
mortality which is the hope and aspiration of its 
very highest members.” 
We have said enough to show that this un- 
pretentious little book is one that will be of 
great interest to the naturalist and the philo 
sopher. 

Jack and Jill’s Journey. By Phoebe Allen. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.)— We greatly 
doubt whether many children will be induced to 
t:ke up the study of botany from the perusal 
of these pages. The ‘‘ fun,” in our experience, 
does not appeal to young children, whilst to 
those of larger growth it is irritating. Here is 
an example :— 

“* Ah! there you are,’ cried the little Professor, 

trying to make his comical face look cross. ‘ Poor 
Fun gets hard law nowaday [sic), for Matter of 
Fact is always ready to elbow him out of the way. 
I expect he’d like to elbow me out of the world 
altogether.’” 
This and more which we refrain from citing is 
introductory to the question, ‘‘ Tell me what are 
the five organs which belong to the ordinary 
flowering plant.” There may be some to whom 
this method of instruction is suitable ; to them 
we commend this little volume, which is, so far 
as accuracy goes, in advance of many works of 
its class. 








A JOURNEY IN BRAZIL. 
9, Heathcote Street, W.C., March, 1900. 

I HAVE a copy of the ‘ Viagem ao redor do 
Brazil,’ which is referred to in your issue of the 
24th of February. The author of the notice of 
the French edition can see it, if he cares to do 
so. It contains an excellent map of the route, 
which is, unfortunately, printed on very poor 
paper. The book is very diffuse and must have 
gained by compression. 

I visited the famous cave at Coimbra, but did 
not see the supposed jacaré’s skull, which your 
critic thinks may have belonged to a Grypo- 
therium. I scarcely think the latter could have 
been living in Matto Grosso within modern 
memory. I was told while in the country of so 
many more or less fabulous marvels that a 
genuine one of that calibre would hardly have 
been omitted. 

There was, for instance, the “bicho de 
cigarro,” an insect that has been known, so I 
was assured, to kill three bullocks in succession 
by touching them for an instant in its flight. 

Matto Grosso is well worth a visit. A trip to 
Cuyabd and back takes only three months, 
though a much longer time could profitably be 
spent. A return journey from Corumbé across 
the Bolivian desert and the Andes to the Pacific 
coast is, I am told, very easily made. 

The climate of this part of Brazil is not so 
unhealthy as Dr. Fonseca and most Brazilians 
make out. It is, in fact, far superior to that of 
India. Joun W. Evans. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.—March 15.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read : ‘Total 
Eclipse of the Sun, January 22nd, 1898 : Observations 
at Viziadrug,’ by Sir N. Lockyer, Capt. Chisholm- 
Batten, and Prof. Pedler,—' A Comparative Crystallo- 
graphical Study of the Double Selenates of the Series 
R.M(Se0,..,6H,0: Part I, Salts in which M is 
Zine, by Mr. A, E. Tutton,—and ‘ The Theory of the 
Double Gamma Function,’ by Mr. E. W. Barnes. 





GEOLOGICAL.— March 7.— Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—H. W. Burrows, J. Cadman, W. 
Campbell, H. B. Dutton, G. H. Halligan, W. F. 
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Holmes, T. A. O'Donahue, and W. G. Woolnough 
were elected Fellows.—The following communica- 
tions were read : ‘ Notes on the Geology of Gilgit,’ by 
Lieut.-General C. A. McMahon,—and ‘The Rocks of 
the South-Eastern Coast of Jersey ’ and ‘ The Rocks 
of La Saline, Northern Jersey,’ by Mr. J. Parkinson. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 8.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.— Mr. W. J. C. 
Moens, as Local Secretary for Hants, reported that 
the fine thirteenth - century undercroft in Simnel 
Street, Southampton, which has long been threatened 
with destruction, has, it is believed, at last been 
saved by a resolution of the Town Council : “ That 
in dealing with the question of the remaining sites 
in Simnel Street the new roadway be so arranged as 
to prevent the unnecessary demolition of the under- 
croft, and that all previous resolutions to the 
contrary be rescinded.”—Mr. C. Trice Martin com- 
municated some historical notes on a MS. letter of 
Lord Scrope, Lord-Lieutenant of the North, dated 
September 9th, 1625, giving orders for the defence 
of the coast.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a curious 
bronze vessel from Wheathamstead, Herts, which, 
from its discovery with a glass tumbler of a recog- 
nized Saxon type, could be proved to be of the same 
period, notwithstanding certain peculiarities which 
at first sight seemed to betoken an Oriental origin. 

March 15.— Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a bone stylus of 
medieval date, and some flint implements from 
Egypt, with curious evidence of comparatively late 
patination, although claimed by some to be of very 
remote antiquity.—Mr. O. M. Dalton communicated 
an account of a Byzantine silver treasure from 
Cyprus, consisting of (1) a flat dish, possibly a paten ; 
(2) a small vessel, for suspension, perhaps part of a 
censer; (3) a basin; and (4) a number of silver 
spoons with curiously ornamented bowls. — Mr. 
Haverfield read a paper on Roman tin-mining in 
Cornwall in connexion with an ingot of tin found 
long ago at Carnuntun, and lent for exhibition by 
the Royal Institution of Cornwal]. On this ingot 
he had detected some stamps which, though faint, 
might be reasonably taken as (1)a Roman emperor’s 
head of a fourth - century type and (2) the letters 
DD NN (dominorum nostrorum), which indicate 
official control in the fourth century. This ingot is 
the first discovered, and as yet the only actual proof 
of Roman tin-mining in Cornwall, but from a variety 
of cumulative evidence Mr. Haverfield argued that 
the early Cornish tin trade died out near the 
beginning of the Christian era, and was not re- 
vived till after the middle of the third century.— 
Mr. W. Gowland pointed out that the stamps jad 
been impressed when the metal was cold, and hence 
not necessarily at the mine, but very probably by a 
Roman trader or officer at the coast where it was 
found. They would hence seem to indicate Roman 
trade rather than Roman mining, and especially so 
as at the Roman mines of lead and copper the in- 
scriptions were always either cast on the ingots or 
stamped on them when they were red hot. He did 
not agree with Mr. Haverfield that the absence of 
Roman stamped ingots of tin, excepting that de- 
scribed, proved that tin-mining was not carried on 
during the whole time of the Koman occupation. It 
merely showed that the miners were not under 
Roman contro]. He believed that the Romans only 
held the coast of Cornwall, and that the inland 
mining people were never subdued, although they 
were on friendly trading relations with the Romans 
on their borders ; also, that these people continued 
to carry on the tin-mining in which they were 
engaged when the Romans came to Britain, for 
from what we know of the character of the Romans 
it is not unreasonable to hold that they would not 
suppress this industry, but would rather foster it 
for their own benefit. The number of unstamped 
ingots and lumps which have been found in the 
mining districts also support this view. 





NUMISMATIC.— March 15.—Dr. O. Codrington 
in the chair.—Mr. F. W. Lincoln, jun., the Rev. RB. 
Scott Mylne, and the Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman 
were elected Members.—Mr. F. A. Walters exhibited 
some groats and a half-groat of Henry IV. in illus- 
tration of Mr. L. A. Lawrence’s paper on the coinage 
of that king.—Mr. W. J. Hocking exhibited speci- 
mens of the new medals awarded for the Uganda 
and Soudan campaigns, and a specimen of the 
Kruger sovereign of 1896; and Mr. W. C. Boyd a 
native imitation of a Ceylon one-twenty-fourth 
rupee with blundered lettering.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence 
communicated a paper on the coinage of Henry IV. 
He described several new types of the groat which 
had been unearthed of late years, and which made 
it necessary to rearrange the series of coins of 
Henry IV.. and to transfer to his reign some pieces 
which had been attributed hitherto to hisson, Henry V. 
As many of these coins bear the portrait of Richard II., 
and are of light weight, it is evident that the date 
hitherto assigned to the introduction of the lightsilver 
standard—viz., the thirteenth year of Henry 1V.— 





must be manifestly wrong, and that this occurrence 
must have happened at no very distant period after 
his accession. By this new classification the last 
issue of Henry IV. and the first of Henry V. were 
practically identical, but the latter’s coinage could 
be distinguished in being of coarser workmanship. 


STATISTICAL.— March 20.—Sir F. S. Powell, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper (being the Howard Medal 
Essay, 1898-9) on ‘The Treatment of Juvenile 
Offenders’ was read by Miss Rosa M. Barrett. 








ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 7.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair—Mr. H. Rowland-Brown 
was elected into the Council and as joint-Secretary 
in the place of Mr. J. J. Walker, who had resigned. 
—Prof. Christopher Aurivillius, of Stockholm, and 
Prof. Frederick Moritz Brauer, of Vienna, were 
elected Honorary Fellows; and Mr. W. D. Drury, 
the Rev. W. W. Flemyng, and Prof. P. Groom were 
elected ordinary Fellows.—Mr. C. G. Barrett ex- 
hibited a series of varieties of Spilosoma dorsalis 
from South Africa, showing variation in some 
degree parallel with that of S. Zubricipeda in Great 
Britain. — Mr. G. W. Kirkaldy exhibited several 
Rhynochota of economic interest, among them 
Aigaleus bechuana, Kirk., from Africa, which 
attacks coffee, and Parlatoria victriz, Ckll., from 
Phoenix, Arizona, found on date palms. The last- 
named coccid was originally introduced from Egypt, 
and all attempts at eradication had hitherto failed. 
He also showed a series of thirteen colour-varieties 
of the Oriental Scutellerine Cantavocelliatus,Tbunb., 
and examples of Distantidea vedda from Ceylon.— 
Papers were communicated by Mr. W. L. Distant on 
‘ Undescribed Genera and Species belonging to the 
Rhynchotal Family Pentatomida,’ and by Mr. G. J. 
Arrow ‘On Pleurostict Lamellicorns from Grenada 
and St, Vincent (West Indies).—Mr. C. J. Gahan 
read a paper on ‘ Stridulating Organs in Coleoptera,’ 
in which he remarked that one of the best accounts 
of them was to be found in ‘ The Descent of Man’; 
but since it was written several additional instances 
of their occurrence had been made known, showing 
that these organs were less uniform in structure, 
and even more wonderfully diversified in position, 
than Darwin considered them to be; while their 
discovery in the larve of certain forms would lead 
to some modification of the view that they have 
originated in connexion with sex, and primarily 
serve the purpose of attracting the sexes to one 
another. He gave a detailed account of their pre- 
sence, enumerating several genera in which they 
had not previously been known to occur, and 
describing those of certain Hispide as being the 
most complex in structure. 





CHEMICAL.— March 15.—Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read : ‘The Vapour Densities of Dried Mercury and 
Mercurous Chloride,’ by Mr. H. Brereton Baker,— 
‘The Preparation of Fure Hydrobromic Acid’ and 
‘A New Sulphide of Arsenic,’ by Dr. A. Scott,—' The 
Action of Iodine on Alkalies,’ by Mr. R. L. Taylor,— 
‘ The Interaction between Sulphitesand Nitrites,’ by 
Drs. E. Divers and Tamemasa Haga,—‘ New Poly- 
saccharides: Manno-galactan and Levulo-mannan,’ 
by Messrs. J. L. Baker and T. H. Pope,—‘ Researches 
on the Alkyl-substituted Succinic Acids: Part IL, 
Sym. Dipropyl-, Sym. Diisopropyl-, and aa’propyl- 
isopropyl-succinic Acids,’ by Messrs. W. A. Bone and 
C. H. Sprankling,—‘ Hydrolysis of Semicar- 
bazones,’ by Dr. G. Young and Mr. E. Witham,— 
and ‘The Dissociation Constant of Azo-imide,’ by 
Mr. C. A. West. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— March 21.—Dr. C. T. Wil- 
liams, President, in the chair.—Reference was made 
to the loss which the Society had sustained by the 
death of Mr. G J. Symons, who had held the office 
of Secretary from 1873 to 1899, except for the two 
years 1880-1, when he was President. At the annual 
meeting on January 17th last he was elected Presi- 
dent for the second time in order to preside over 
the jubilee celebrations of the Society next month. 
Owing to being seized with paralysis on February 
14th, he had to resign the Presidency, and he died 
on the 10th inst. A vote of condolence with his 
relatives was passed by the meeting —Twenty-seven 
new Fellows were elected as well as two Honorary 
Members, viz., M. Albert Lancaster, Director of the 
Belgian Meteorological Service, Brussels, and General 
M. A. Rykatcheff, Director of the Central Physical 
Observatory, St. Petersburg.—The following papers 
were read: ‘The Ether Sunshine Recorder,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Dines,—‘ Remarks on the Weather Conditions 
of the Steamship Track between Fiji and Hawaii,’ 
by Capt. M. W. C: Hepworth,—and ‘ Comparison by 
Means of Dots,’ by Mr. A. B. MacDowall. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 20.— 
Mr. C, Hawksley, V.P., in the chair.—Two papers 
were read on ‘The Great Central Railway Exten- 
sion,’ The first by Mr, F. W. Bidder, entitled 





‘Northern Division,’ referred to the line from 
Annesley to Rugby.—The second, by Mr. F, 
Douglas Fox, entitled ‘ Southern Division,” described 
the line from Rugby to the London terminus, 





ANTHROPOLOGIC:L INSTITUTE.—March 13,— 
Mr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—A photo. 
graphic slide, presented by Mr. Sidney Hartland, 
was exhibited, representing the figure of a war god 
from Boma, in the Congo State (now in the museum 
of Leyden), into which numerous nails have been 
driven, probably in registration of the prayers or 
vows of worshippers.—The President compared a 
similar figure in the possession of Miss M. H. Kings. 
ley, in which the nails were explained as records of 
lives taken through the magic power of the god.— 
Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on ‘Stone Circles in 
Scotland,’ which he classified according to local 
types as follows: (1) the western type, consisting 
of a single ring of stones with a cist or grave within 
the enclosure ; (2) the Inverness type (found also 
locally along the coast north of Inverness, and 
easily accessible thence by sea), with two concentric 
rings, of which the inner formed the retaining wall 
of a cairn, under which was a stone-lined sepulchral 
chamber accessible by a stone-lined passage ; (3) the 
Aberdeen type, which differs mainly from that of 
Inverness in the presence of a large slab set ver- 
tically between the two largest stones of the outer 
ring, at a point opposite to the passage leading to 
the chamber; (4) the irregular circles and align- 
ments, such as Callernish and Brogar, which the 
author regarded as not primarily sepulchral, and 
explained as “sun and star” circles, on the ground 
of their aspect, and of certain proportions which 
are found to exist among their dimensions, He in- 
sisted upon the ethnological value of the various 
local types, and upon the importance of testing this 
by applying a similar classification to the stone 
circles of England.—In the discussion Mr. W. Gow- 
land peinted out that failure to find traces of an 
interment within a circle did not prove that that 
circle was not a sepulchral monument originally ; 
and he emphasized the points of agreement between 
the Western, the Inverness, and the Aberdeen types 
of circle.—Dr. J. G. Garson discussed the modes of 
determining the age of stone circles, in view of the 
work of the Stone Circles Committee of the British 
Association.—Mr. G. L. Gomme protested against 
the premature adoption of astronomical interpre- 
tations of individual monuments.—Mr. Lewis briefly 
replied ; and the President, in returning thanks, 
dwelt on the necessity of collecting the local tradi- 
tions as to the original use of these monuments, and 
at the same time of distinguishing—as in the case 
of the Yorkshire “ Danes’ Graves ”— between abori- 
ginal and immigrant sources of tradition.—Mr. J. L. 
Myres exhibited and described a series of photo- 
graphs of the megalithic buildings of Malta and 
Goza, and pointed out the inapplicability of certain 
current theories of their origin. 


HIsTORICAL.— March 15.—Dr. A. W. Ward, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: H. F. Hall, R. W. Heaton, R. N. Fairbanks, 
and the Rev. A. Galton ; and the Liverpool Athe- 
neum was admitted as a subscribing library.—The 
President presented the Alexander Medal for the year 
1899 to Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, who read the prize 
essay on ‘The Development of Political Parties in 
the Reign of Queen Anne,’ The essay was ordered 
to be printed in the 7ransactions. 








ARISTOTELIAN.— March 5.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Prof. A. Caldecott was elected a 
Member.—Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper on ‘ Neces- 
sity.’ 

orek 19.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, V.P., in the chair. 
—The Rev. G. A. Newsom was elected a Member.— 
Mr, W. H. Fairbrother read a paper on ‘The Rela- 
tions of Ethics and Metaphysics.’ That ethics could 
not be separated from org fas ba was proved by 
(1) the fact that a certain school of thought, of 
which Plato in ancient times and T. H. Green in the 
modern world were representative, explicitly based 
their moral-code deductions upon the results of 
their investigations into the “truth of things”; 
(2) the further fact that writers so different from 
each other as, ¢e.g., Kant, Mr. Spencer, Mill, owed 
these differences to the various metaphysical 
beliefs or assumptions from which they respectively 
started. The doctrine of certain modern writers 
that a moral code must be independent of, and 
could not be brought into relation to, metaphysical 
truth, was due to an undue emphasis placed upon 
the word code. It was true that many details in 
the practical guidance of life must until further 
knowledge be provisionally arrived at by other 
methods than that of deduction from metaphysical 
truth, but this was merely a temporary necessity 
and of very partial application —The paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of Actuaries, 53.—‘The Methods of analyzing and 
presenting the Mortality, Sickness, and Secession Experience 
of Friendly Societies,’ Mr. A. W. Watson. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ evs ay ee of Colour,’ Lecture IV., Mr. E. 
Sanger Shepherd. (Cantor tures. ) 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8 -‘The Incidence of Imperial and 
Local ‘Taxation on Rateable Property,’ Mr. J. H. in. 

Tors. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Structure and Classification of 

Fishes.’ re XJ., Prof. E. Ray Lankester 

— Geographical, 4.—‘ Methods adopted in surveying the Cor- 

dilleras of the Andes,’ Prof Bertrand. 

— Institution of Civil Engi , 8.—Di on ‘The Great 

Central Railway Extension.’ 
— Anthropological ree a Native Life and Customs in 
' on. 


Sarawak,’ Prof. A. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Leather for Bookbinding,’ Mr. D. Cocke- 


Mon 





rell 

rs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Fquatorial East Africa and Mount 
Kenya.’ Lecture II, Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

Chemical.—3, Annual Meeting. 8}, Bunsen Memorial Lecture, 

Sir H. E. Roscoe 

— Royal, 43 

— Society of Arts, 4}.—* The Cultivation, Manufacture, and Use of 

Mr. C. Rawson 


Tuvu 


Indigo in India,’ Mr. C. i 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8} —‘An Egyptian Painter's Palette,’ 
Mr. F G. Hilton Price; ‘A Destroyed Crypt on Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London,’ Mr. P. Norman; ‘A Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury Leaden Charm,’ Mr. W. ues Raildon. 
— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—‘ Norman 
Doorways in the Diocese of Oxford,’ Mr. C. E. Keyser. 
Royal! Institution, 9.—‘ Facts of Inheritance,’ Prof. J. A Thom- 
son. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘Polarized Light,’ Lecture IV., Lord 


Bar. 
Rayleigh. 








Science Gossig 


Tue Royal Agricultural Society of England 
and the Highland Society of Scotland have 
formed a joint board for the purpose of holding 
their examinations for the ‘‘ national diploma ” 
in agriculture. The first examination under 
the new conditions will be held at the York- 
shire College, Leeds, on the last day of April 
and the five following days. 

We hear from Stockholm that the Swedish 
merchant G. E. Broms has undertaken to 
defray the expenses of a Swedish zoological 
expedition to the Arctic regions. The expedi- 
tion, which will start at the end of May, has a 
practical as well as scientific purpose, for it is 
to procure live musk-oxen, with a view to their 
acclimatization in Sweden. 

THE next meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held 
this year at Paris from August 2nd to 9th, under 
the presidency of General Sebert. 


WE regret to announce the death last week 
of Prof. Georg F. W. Riimker, who succeeded 
his father, K. L. C. Riimker, as Director of the 
Observatory at Hamburg in 1862. He was born 
there on the last day of 1832, about two years 
after his father’s return from New South Wales, 
where he had superintended Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane’s observatory (which ceased to exist in 
1855) at Paramatta. The son’s first appoint- 
ment was that of astronomer at the Durham 
Observatory. Whilst at Hamburg he devoted 
his principal attention to the observations of 
planets and comets, but also published a cata- 
logue of circumpolar nebulz, observed three 
eclipses of the sun (in 1858, 1866, and 1871), 
and latterly superintended the testing of meteoro- 
logical instruments for the German navy. 


Mr. A. Stantey WI.t1aMs, of Hove, Brighton, 
announces (Ast. Nach. No. 3629) the variability, 
discovered by photography, of a star in the 
constellation Cygnus, the brightness of which 
changes by about a magnitude, between the 
ninth and tenth. The period, he thinks, is 
about thirty-one days, but its length is some- 
what uncertain. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Early Sculptured Crosses, Shrines, and 
Monuments in the Diocese of Carlisle. By 
the late Rev. W. 8S. Calverley, F.S.A. 
Edited by W. G. Collingwood. (Kendal, 
Wilson. ) 

Tus is the most thorough book on pre- 

Norman sculpture that has yet been issued. 

It will surprise the general antiquary and 

the casual observer of England’s monu- 

ments of the past, whilst to many a careful 
archeologist or student of ornament the 





great number, the rich variety, and the 
chronological sequence of the examples of 
early Cumbrian art will be a most interest- 
ing revelation. It is sad to think that the 
Rev. W. 8. Calverley, who had for many 
years looked forward to the production of 
this magnum opus, was called away before it 
had been accomplished. From 1880 to 1897 
the annual volumes of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian Society were 
indebted to his pen and pencil year by year 
for careful accounts of the early sculptured 
stones and crosses of the district. He was 
also a contributor of like papers to the 
Archeological Journal and periodicals of a 
similar character. 

If any capable antiquary had been asked 
any time during the last twenty years who 
were the three men who knew the most 
about England’s pre-Norman sculpture, 
there is no doubt whatever that he would 
have named the Bishop of Bristol, Mr. 
Romilly Allen, and Mr. Calverley. More- 
over, he would have added, with the full 
assent of the first two of this trio, that no 
one could compare with Mr. Calverley in the 
wonderfully minute study he had made of 
this work in the north of England, or in 
the general soundness of the theories that 
he propounded. Mr. Calverley was not 
satisfied even with sketching and drawing 
and photographing the monuments that he 
loved; he took careful rubbings of the 
whole series, and made casts of many of 
them. In order, too, that he might enter 
into the spirit of the ancient craftsman, he 
undertook the great labour (after the 
necessary preliminary instruction) of re- 
producing in stone the tall Gosforth Cross, 
a most spirited model, which now stands 
erect in the churchyard of Aspatria, of which 
church Mr. Calverley was the vicar. 

The duty of editing and arranging Mr. 
Calverley’s numerous published and unpub- 
lished papers fell into the capable hands of 
his friend and brother antiquary Mr. Colling- 
wood, F.S.A., the well-known Ruskin student. 
Mr. Collingwood has completed some of the 
papers, inserted a few of his own, and con- 
tributed an admirable “afterword” at the 
end of the volume. The editor’s portion, as 
distinguished from the original writing, can 
at once be detected from being printed in 
smaller type. The numerous illustrations, 
without which such a book as this would be 
worthless, are in the main from Mr. Cal- 
verley’s own drawings and sketches. They 
are obviously accurate, though some of them, 
in the process of reproduction, come out in 
a tiresomely woolly or blurred fashion. 

England’s pre-Norman crosses and other 
sculptured stones are chiefly found in those 
counties which formed in the ninth century 
the southern halves of Northumbria and 
Strathclyde and the northern half of 
Mercia. But Cumbria is by far the richest 
in these remains. Not only is that district 
considerably ahead of any other in numerical 
superiority, but Cumberland is also in 
possession of by far the best and most varied 
examples, as well as the finest in point of 
size, with a solitary exception. The notable 
cross at Sandbach, Cheshire, is 22 ft. high, 
whilst Devonshire possesses one at Copple- 
stone which is 10 ft. 6in. Cumberland, 
however, can claim Bewcastle, 14 ft. 6 in.; 
Gosforth, 14 ft.; and Irton, 10ft. Save two 
or three small examples in Cornwall, Cum- 





berland is in possession of the only three 
complete specimens of these early crosses 
which have survived to our own days, 


namely, those of Gosforth, Irton, and 
Deerham. 
The Cumbrian crosses were erected 


mainly as grave monuments, as we know 
from various runic inscriptions ; but others 
were raised as boundary marks, as preaching 
stations, or as resting or corpse crosses, like 
the Eleanor crosses of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. These pages also bring to light the 
varied objects for which these monoliths, or 
their broken fragments, have been utilized 
by succeeding generations. A very common 
purpose for which they were appropriated 
here and elsewhere was for masons’ require- 
ments during the rebuilding or extension of 
the church in whose yard they stood. Mr. 
Calverley, like all mortals, was not faultless, 
and certain church restorations that he 
effected or induced others to accomplish in 
the eighties were somewhat deplorable. 
Everything, however, has its compensations, 
and 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. 

These restorations, though doing grievous 
wrong to later medizval work and giving a 
modern tasteless veneer to time-honoured 
fabrics, ‘‘ often brought to light remains of 
ancient art,’’ as Mr. Collingwood says, 
‘‘which were totally unknown and unsus- 
pected.” 

Instances are given of the use of these 
crosses or their fragments as ornaments for 
porches and houses, for sharpening tools, 
for horizontal sundials, for tethering posts, 
for threshold stones, as a plague stone, and 
in one instance of a ‘ four-holed cross” as a 
pillory, two of the holes being used for the 
offender’s wrists. 

The vexed question of the origin of the 
varying knot and scroll work — usually 
classed under the generic term of “inter- 
lacing ’’—with which pre-Norman sculpture 
abounds naturally comes under frequent 
discussion in this book. Messrs. Calverley 
and Collingwood appear to have good 
ground for dividing this ornamentation into 
three groups— Anglian, Cumbrian, and 
Irish Viking. At one time antiquaries 
generally contended that the interlaced 
work was always of Irish origin; but 
Bishop Browne, in his well-reasoned lec- 
tures on ‘The Conversion of the Heptarchy,’ 
has to our mind established the fact that 
the latter part of the seventh century (to 
which the Bewcastle and other Cumbrian 
crosses belong) was a time of great energy 
under Wilfrith and other Romanizing leaders, 
and that at that date scroll and interlacing 
ornamentation were learnt from Lombardy, 
and not from Ireland. A most interesting 
section of these pages is the general review 
of early Cumbrian art by Mr. Collingwood 
at the end of the volume, particularly where 
he treats of post-Norman developments of 
pre-Norman forms. 

The runic and other inscriptions here 
recorded and discussed are numerous, and 
of widely differing dates. At Carlisle is a 
cross-head with an inscription in capitals, 
circa A.D. 700, and another in eleventh-cen- 
tury runes. The Bewcastle runes, though 
much disputed, are now assigned, by the 
general consent of the best authorities, to 
A.D. 664, The fine crosses of Deerham and 
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Irton have also early runic legends. The 
highly ornamented font at Bridekirk, of 
twelfth-century date, has a line of inscrip- 
tion which seems to be a strange and unique 
mixture of Scandinavian runes and early 
English, and may be thus rendered :— 

Richard, he me wrought, 

And to this beauty carefully me brought. 

The churchyard, however, of St. Bridget’s, 

Beckermet, contains an inscribed headless 
shaft which has been more diversely inter- 
any than any other inscription in Eng- 
and. No wonder that the non-antiquarian 
world has scoffed somewhat at the almost 
comic variety of readings adopted by suc- 
cessive savants. Father Haigh, no mean 
authority, translated it thus in 1857: ‘“‘ Here 
enclosed Tuda bishop: the plague-destruc- 
tion before, the reward of Paradise after.” 
Bede records how Tuda, the last of the 
Scottish Bishops of Northumbria, died of 
the plague in 664, and was buried at Peg- 
nalech, which was ingeniously twisted by 
Father Haigh, with etymologica] cunning, 
into Beckermet. In 1859 the Rev. J. 
Maughan read it thus for the Archeo- 
logical Institute: ‘‘ Here beacons two set 
up Queen Arlec for her son Athfeschar. 
Pray for our souls.” In 1862 the great 
authority Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, 
tried his hand at a cast of the inscription, 
but fortunately committed himself to no 
version, merely saying that the language 
could scarcely be English, or Runic, or 
Latin, but guessing that it was some old 
Pictish or Keltic dialect. The inscription 
does not appear in his ‘Old Northern Runic 
Monuments.’ In 1866 Mr. R. C. Ellison 
boldly made another trial, which yielded 
this result: ‘‘O, thou loved offspring Edith, 
little maid in slumber waned. Years xii. 
Pray ye for her soul. Year mom.” This 
last reading commended itself to Mr. Cal- 
verley. But now, fortunately, Mr. Colling- 
wood has come to our rescue :— 

‘* By carefully following the marks of the 

chisel, feeling them through thin paper, and 
tracing the forms at leisure, a new reading came 
out...... The letters showed themselves as Irish 
minuscules, of a curious type, but very well and 
very distinctly formed.” 
After a careful and scholarly discussion of 
the letters and words, the result is as fol- 
lows: ‘This cross was made for John 
MacOairbre, gone to rest in the keeping 
of Christ. Be gracious to him, O Christ.” 
We believe that Mr. Collingwood has ob- 
tained the true key, and offer him our con- 
gratulations on what seems to be the real 
solution of a long-standing puzzle. This 
last explanation commended itself, as we 
happen to know, to Chancellor Ferguson, 
the great Cumbrian antiquary, whose recent 
death is so much to be deplored. 

Moreover, antiquaries not only give 
occasion to the enemy to blaspheme over 
their rash efforts to fit in inscriptions to suit 
early recorded events, but some have even 
gone so far as to invent them. In March, 
1864, a shepherd named Watson observed 
an inscription on a cairn or pile in the 
centre of a tumulus on a hilltop east of 
Bewcastle. The Rev. J. Maughan, rector 
of Bewcastle, was quickly on the spot, and 
thus rendered these rock-engraved runes: 
‘‘ Beran wrote this inscription in memory of 
Gillhes Bueth, who was slain in a truce by 
Robert D. Vaulks for his patrimony now 





called Llanerkasta.”” This inscription sup- 
ported a legend published in 1857 by Mr. 
Maughan, which had been disproved by a 
better authority in 1859. Prof. Stephens 
accepted this runic rock inscription (as well 
as another in the same locality found in 
1872) as genuine, and has printed the whole 
in his great work. But the proofs are 
abundant that the whole is a modern for- 
gery, and the most charitable supposition is 
that the enthusiastic reader of runes, Rector 
Maughan, was in his latter days the victim 
of practical jokers. 

One of the many remarkable features of 
the beautiful cross shaft at Bewcastle (which 
is here excellently illustrated) is a sundial 
on the south face in the middle of a panel 
containing a bas-relief of foliage. It is 
beyond all doubt part of the original design 
and construction, and therefore of seventh- 
century date. Probably it is the oldest 
time-measurer now im situ in the British 
Isles. A portable dial with runes which 
was found at Chobury Mortimer, Shrop- 
shire, was dated by Prof. Stephens from the 
sixth century, but the various Yorkshire 
church examples of pre-Norman dials which 
can be actually or approximately dated are 
of the tenth or eleventh century. Early ver- 
tical dials are also figured in this volume 
from the churches of Bolton, Caldbeck, Cli- 
burn, Isell, Newbiggin, Milburn, and Tor- 
penhow. At Isell there are three on the 
jamb of the south window of the chancel, 
and one on the south doorway. At Milburn 
there are two dials built into the west jamb 
of the west doorway, one being upside 
down. Father Haigh was the first to dis- 
cuss these primitive Anglo-Saxon sundials, 
and to show that they often marked the 
canonical hours for service, in the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal for 1877; and Mr. 
Calverley followei with a paper on ‘Some 
Ancient Dials in the Diocese of Carlisle,’ 
for the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Society, in 1884. Since then the subject has 
received general attention, and these dials 
turn up among the old stones in all parts of 
England. Not infrequently rebuildings 
have moved them to the interior of churches, 
where we have noticed them in Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset- 
shire. The late Sir Henry Dryden and 
others less experienced have doubted as 
to the use of these ‘‘rayed circles” on 
church stones, but any one who consults the 
papers of Messrs. Haigh and Calverley, or 
who compares them with the undoubted 
dials of Yorkshire and of the Bewcastle 
cross, will cease to be sceptical. 

The most original and striking discovery 
made by Mr. Calverley was his reading of 
Edda myths on the Christian cross at Gos- 
forth, which was announced to the Archeo- 
logical Institute in 1882, when holding its 
annual meeting at Carlisle. Although Mr. 
Calverley was perhaps too fanciful in his 
elaborate theories on the meaning of every 
portion of the sculpture at Gosforth, reading 
a Christian-heathen blend in each detail, 
still there can be no doubt whatever of the 
Edda origin of some of the ideas pictured in 
stone on this Christian cross of Irish- Viking 
origin. Mr. Calverley was the first to point 
out the “‘ pagan overlap” in our Christian 
monumental relics. Subsequently the Bishop 
of Bristol detected Scandinavian legends on 
the crosses at Leeds and at Kirk Andreas, 





Isle of Man; and Mr. Calverley established 
the same theory in interpreting the sym- 
bolism of the crosses at Halton, Lancashire, 

This volume, in the hands of Mr. Colling- 
wood, has done much to justify Mr. Calver- 
ley’s favourite statement—that there was a 
continuous Church in Cumbria ever since 
the Romans, and that, in spite of all vicissi- 
tudes, there are monuments of every period 
bearing witness to the fact. Would that 
Mr. Calverley had himself lived to set forth 
all these details ! 








SAMPLERS, BEADWORK, AND EMBROIDERIES, 


DELIGHTFULLY quaint indeed is the large 
collection of samplers, needle-work pictures, 
embroideries of all sorts and small sizes, such 
as the domestic labours of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and later produced, as well as those much 
rarer specimens of old beadwork, which the Fine- 
Art Society opened to public view on Monday 
last. Nothing of the kind has approached this 
gathering of more than three hundred speci- 
mens all told, nearly all of which are fine of 
their kind, while of the commoner sort only 
enough are included to show how the less 
ambitious among our great-grandmothers were 
drilled by the Miss Pinkertons who taught and 
tormented them. The'age of samplers or their 
like began in-a very remote antiquity ; some 
remains of the kind have been found in Egypt, 
and it is open to doubt if Penelope did not, 
under the patronage of Minerva, try her 
early skill upon one of them. Mr. Huish, 
who has written a readable introduction to the 
catalogue of the exhibition, is, however, content 
to begin the history of his subject with the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and to 
illustrate it by the tender reproaches of Helena 
to Hermia, whose 

needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
But he might as well have told his readers that 
that famous document the Bayeux Tapestry 
itself is neither more nor less than a sampler 
about two hundred and twenty feet in length. 
Mr. Huish says, and rightly, that ‘‘ with the 
advent of the sampler we at once enter upon a 
phase of personal interest, which increases as 
time goes on”; but we think he errs in assuming 
that the making of samplers dates from the era 
of ‘‘marking,” 2.¢., the putting one’s name upon 
the superabundance of one’s napery. Rather is 
the art of the sampler a minor branch of ancient 
embroidery, and we think the writer narrows 
his subject needlessly. That antimacassars and 
Berlin-wool pictures put an end to the making 
of samplers is obviously true. 

Nominally the collection begins with No. 1, a 
specimen in long and short stitch representing 
(it is really a copy of a woodcut) Henry VIII. 
seated on his throne with his foot on the Pope, 
the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth at the side. 
The subject dates from the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, but the execution of the 
work is nothing like so old, nor is the example 
first-rate of its kind. Much more interesting 
is No. 7, a picture of Orpheus charming the 
animals, fifteen in number, with flowers, trees, a 
vine, a pelican ‘‘ vulning” herself, and a ser- 
pent. No. 9 is a capital piece of raised em- 
broidery with scenes from the histories of 
Abraham, Hagar, and Ishmael. In fine stitch 
we have the adventure of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, Pharaoh, flowers, birds, and insects, in 
silk and wool. It is rightly dated c. 1630. Of 
the marriage of Charles II. to Catherine of 
Braganza at least two pictures are seen here, in 
the raised embroidery of No. 19, and the more 
ambitious and elaborate beadwork, No. 51, 
which comprises whole-length portraits of the 
king and queen standing under a canopy and 
magnificently attired. As her Majesty shows 
the peculiar coiffure in which she appeared at 
Portsmouth when she landed in May, 1662, 
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that is a flat curl laid upon her forehead, and 
Charles was so inuch disgusted with her appear- 
ance that he promptly compelled her to adopt 
the French mode then prevailing in this country, 
there is little doubt that this curious piece 
belongs to 1662. The catalogue says that the 
half-length figures in circles which accompany 
this group are portraits of the children of the 
royal pair. But if Mr. Huish will refer to 
history he will find that Catherine of Braganza 
had no children. One of the portraits is that 
of the Duke of York, James II., who was 
fair; his vis-a-vis seems to be the Duchess 
Anne (born Hyde). Here, as well as in 
several other works, we have the lion, uni- 
corn, and many flowers, besides a gorgeous 

rrot. In No. 41 we have, in the upper left 
corner, what much resembles a dodo, with a 
peacock and figures of Peace and Plenty in purl 
work. In No. 43 we notice martyrs at the 
stake, a figure rising from the tomb, and what 
seems to be intended for a portrait of Laud 
painfully witnessing the resurrection of a 
martyr, while on our left is a neat representa- 
tion of a pleached alley with creepers, &c. 
These may be taken as specimens of the older 
sorts of beadwork, stitchery, and samplers 
proper. The collection is remarkable for the 
excellence and harmonies of its colours, to which, 
no doubt, time’s softening influence has added 
much. 

The later instances are nearly all samplers 
proper in the popular sense of the word, com- 
pact of illustrations of Scripture history, won- 
derful figures of Adam and Eve, the lion, 
leopard, crowns, alphabets, birds, gentlemen 
and ladies of strange device and incomparable 
stiffness, vases, flowers, shepherds, shep- 
herdesses, and holy emblems quaintly de- 
lineated. Here and there we meet with the 
record of a damsel of portentous gravity, such 
as that of Miss Sarah Grimes, who counselled 
her friend to ‘‘ keep the parts of thy body in a 
just decorum, and avoid immoderate laughter 
and levity of behaviour.” In fact, the practice 
of decorum was the leading motive of Miss 
Grimes’s contemporaries, though now and then 
— superficial virtues were cultivated with 
zeal. 





SIR FREDERIC WILLIAM BURTON. 


Tals distinguished artist, who, during a later 
portion of his career, did such important service 
as Director of the National Gallery, was born 
in 1816, that is a year before Mr. Watts and 
three years before Messrs. Hook and Frith. 
Meissonier was born in the previous year and 
died in 1897. These and other instances which 
will readily be recalled show the proverbially 
long lives of artists. Burton’s father, an 
Irishman of English descent, had a small 
estate at Mangret, near Limerick, where the 
painter was born and where his _ earlier 
youth was spent, a circumstance to which all 
who knew him attributed a certain not un- 
pleasing peculiarity of speech, and, as many 
said, some warmth of temper and an excess of 
sensitiveness to which he was liable. When 
little more than a boy he was removed to Dublin, 
where he went to school. Determining to become 
an artist, he was placed in that capital under the 
care of Mr. C. Brocas, a portrait painter of 
some note, and his brother, who were well 
known as teachers. He advanced so fast that 
the Dublin Society exhibited works of his in 
1834, in 1837 elected him an Associate of their 
body, and in 1839 made him a full member. 
Before this time Burton, young as he was, held 
a good position in Dublin as a portrait painter 
in oil as well as in water colours, and proved 
himself a fine and finished draughtsman, pos- 
sessed of a sound and scientific knowledge of 
form, as well as of a taste which ensured for his 
pictures refinement, vigour, and excellence of 
style. Nothing was slurred in his work, and 
Leighton himself did not study beauty with more 
zeal than Burton. 


It was in 1842, and at the Academy, that 
Burton challenged the verdict of the larger 
world of London by exhibiting among the 
drawings in Trafalgar Square an accomplished 
and well-studied picture called ‘The Arran 
(Ireland) —Fisherman’s Drowned Child,’ as well 
as a sort of comedy which was in the vein of 
P. F. Poole, and called ‘A Connaught Toilet 
—Connemara Girls on their Way to Market.’ 
It was not till 1849, the painter still living in 
Dublin, that he contributed again to the English 
exhibition, when, so great was the success of 
his ‘Portrait of Miss Helen Faucit,’ that his 
position was secured among us by its means, 
and the work itself was engraved. In 1850 he 
sent here ‘Evening—a Portrait,’ which was 
marked by genuine pathos, tenderness, delicacy, 
and skill. In 1851 he went to Munich, and 
slightly modified his methods of painting, which 
showed the influence of the somewhat artificial 
mood of the men he lived among. Off and on 
Burton worked in Germany during several 
years, having his headquarters in London, but 
not exhibiting pictures in public till 1855, when, 
having been elected an Associate of the Old 
Society of Painters in Waters Colours, he made 
his mark in the Pall Mall Gallery by means of 
‘Franconian Peasantry (Pilgrims) in the Cathe- 
dral of Bamberg’ and ‘ Peasantry of Upper 
Franconia waiting for Confession.’ All these 
examples, and less important works, charmed the 
more earnest and accomplished students of that 
epoch, among them the members of the original 

ogarth Club. By these and their fellows 
Burton was, in 1860, welcomed as a member, 
and to their little gallery he was an occasional 
contributor. At this gallery, we believe, first 
appeared his admirable likeness, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, of ‘George Elivt.’ 
Bound by ties of the closest friendship to some 
of the more distinguished members of the 
Hogarth Club, especially Leighton and Burne- 
Jones, Burton, when a difficulty occurred in 
Pall Mall on account of a drawing by the latter, 
who was likewise a member of the Old Society, 
to which the over-sensitiveness, not to say 
prudery, of a few of his fellows objected because 
it included a nude Demophoon, resented these 
objections so strongly as to join Burne-Jones in 
resigning his membership of the Society. In later 
years the drawing was exhibited elsewhere with- 
out anybody being the worse ; and in 1887, the 
Society’s scruples being at an end, that body 
actually invited Burne-Jones and Burton to join 
them again, and the former did so in the same 
capacity as before, the latter as an Honorary 
Member. 

In the interval of 1860 and 1887 Burton— 
who, even before leaving Dublin, had taken 
deep interest in the antiquarian aspect of art 
—joined the London Society of Antiquaries. 
Many of his studies in Germany and North 
Italy had been made among the pictures of 
the earlier Italian schools, wherein at that 
time the National Gallery was, despite the 
accomplishments and wide sympathies of 
Eastlake and the rare taste of Boxall, very 
deficient. When Boxall died, in 1874, Bur- 
ton, amply qualified as he was by practical, 
theoretical, and historical knowledge, was, 
greatly to the astonishment of outsiders, very 
happily appointed to succeed him at Trafalgar 
Square, with ampler defences against official 
meddling than any of his forerunners had en- 
joyed. No choice could have been more for- 
tunate. Apart fromthe huge bequests of Wynn 
Ellis and less important donations, which greatly 
increased the national collection, Burton’s pur- 
chases raised the standard of the Gallery to such 
a degree that, though not the largest, it is the 
most select collection in the world, and distin- 
guished by the genuineness and excellent condi- 
tion of the more important pictures. His first 
acquisition was Botticelli’s ‘Mars and Venus’; 
‘A Portrait,’ by Solario, followed. E. Grandi’s 
large altarpiece was succeeded by the rare An- 





y tonello and the great Ghirlandajo. He bought 





in 1885 the Ansidei Raphael and the equestrian 
‘Charles I.,’ by Van Dyck, from Blenheim. The 
chance to acquire such a Raphael being prac- 
tically unique, Burton felt justified in advising 
the Treasury to give an enormous price for it—at 
least many thousand pounds more than the most 
ambitious experts thought it was worth, and a 
very great deal more than was actually believed 
had been offered by any of the Gallery’s com- 
petitors. Our own valuation for it was 40,000/. 
87,0001. for the Ansidei Raphael and the 
Van Dyck was beyond all reason, and the 
Gallery, Burton, and the country suffered 
accordingly. Critics complained that Burton 
did not buy the ‘Man with the Violet’ by 
Van Eyck, the wonderful Crivelli, and certain 
other masterpieces which are now at Berlin. 
He did secure for us Signorelli’s ‘Triumph of 
Chastity,’ Solario’s ‘Senator,’ Savoldo’s ‘Magda- 
lene,’ Da Vinci’s ‘ Virgin of the Rocks,’ Sig- 
norelli’s ‘Circumcision,’ Velazquez’s ‘ Philip IV.’ 
and ‘Admiral Pareja,’ and a number of fine 
things by Hals, F. Lippi, Montagna, Lotto, 
Cima, Bazzi, G. Bellini, A. More, Maes, the 
four Paolo Veroneses from Cobham, a Fabritius, 
a Ruysdael, and a Terburg, besides that wonder 
of its kind ‘The Ambassadors,’ by Holbein, 
from Longford Castle. The improved condition 
of the last reminds us of Burton’s claim upon 
those who see in the more brilliant state 
of many of the nation’s pictures the 
advantages of his technical knowledge and care. 
It is to Burton’s credit, too, that he turned deaf 
ears to the cries of dealers and others who 
requested him to buy such poor things as the 
big Rubens’s ‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den’ from 
Hamilton Palace and a score of questionable 
instances by discredited masters or by good 
men already sufficiently represented in the 
Gallery. Not the least of his achievements 
was the complete revision of the official 
Catalogue of the works in his charge, a 
task of great research and difficulty. During 
his term of office no fewer than four hundred 
and fifty paintings were added to the Gallery. 
That term lasted twenty active and honourable 
years. About thirty years ago Burton accepted 
knighthood. During the later period of his 
life he lived rather in retirement at his house, 
43, Argyll Road, Kensington. For a consider- 
able period he had experienced the effects of 
age, and been compelled to abstain from those 
walks and visits to friends which were customary 
with him. After a few weeks of some, though 
not acute, suffering, he passed away on Friday, 
the 16th inst., at Kensington. We must not 
forget to observe that Burton, owing to a defect 
of his right hand which was born with him, 
always painted with, and mostly used, his left. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 17th inst. the following. Drawings: W. 
Hunt, Plums and Greengages, 571. J. M. W. 
Turner, Marxbourg on the Rhine, 8401. C. 
Fielding, Landscape, distant view of the sea, 
631. B. Foster, Summertime, 2101. Pictures: 
C. Bisschop, In Church, 315). V. Cole, View 
on the Arun, 4721. T.S. Cooper, Summertime, 
Canterbury Meadows, 2671. T. Faed, The 
Milkmaid, 194]. J. F. Lewis, The Courtyard 
of the Coptic Patriarch’s House in Cairo, 4201. 
J. T. Linnell, Harvest Time, Surrey, 115]. W. 
Miiller, The Port of Rhodes, 2411. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, Le Soldat de Marathon, 3151. R. 
Wyllie, La Sorcitre Bretonne, 388). D. Cox, 
Dudley Castle, 2101. F. R. Lee, A Devonshire 
Valley, 1311. D. Roberts, Portico of the Temple 
of Dendera, in Upper Egypt, 220/.; The Chapel 
of the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, 
2941.; The High Altar of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice, 2621. B. W. Leader, Near Capel Curig, 
1051. E. Long, Trinidad, 1991. 

On Monday, the 19th, J. Alexander’s drawing 
of Lord Roberts in Uniform fetched 591.; and 
T. S. Cooper's picture A Cow, Goat, and Sheep 
on the Banks of a River fetched 1521. 
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Fine-Grt Gossiy. 

THE private view of the exhibition of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours is ap- 
pointed for to-day (Saturday) ; on Monday the 
public will be admitted to the galleries in 
Piccadilly. —The same dates apply to the exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Miniaturists, which is 
held in the galleries of the Institute.—The 7th 
prox. is fixed for the private view of the works 
of the New English Art Club. 

On Sunday, 1st prox., the exhibition of chased 
and embossed steel and iron work at the Bur- 
lington Club will be closed finally. 

WE have authority for stating that it is in- 
tended to publish the final number of L’Art, 
which has been delayed owing to the serious 
illness of the editor, in the course of April next. 
This issue will interest many English readers 
because it includes, among other things, refuta- 
tions of those statements concerning Woolner, 
Millais, and Mr. F. G. Stephens which the late 
M. E. Chesneau, in his accounts of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, published in L’Art, was 
induced to make. 

Ir is intended shortly to publish by sub- 
scription a descriptive volume, largely illustrated 
in colour, upon ‘ Old English Samplers and 
Embroidery,’ the materials for which will be 
largely supplied by the curious, quaint, and 
amusing collection of samplers, beadwork, 
and stitchery which we criticize this week. 
It will be in quarto, with at least forty 
illustrations, exhibiting some recent improve- 
ments in colour-painting which leave nothing 
to be desired. The Fine-Art Society publishes 
the book, which is limited to 500 copies for 
Great Britain. 

Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN writes :— 

‘May I correct an error, to which the Atheneum 
last week gave the strength of its authority, in a 
short notice of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘On the Old Road.’ The 
book is referred to as ‘originally brought out by 
Mr. Collingwood some fifteen years ago.’ ‘On the 
Old Road’ is not one of Mr. Ruskin’s works with 
which Mr. Collingwood has been connected. The 
name should be that of Mr. Alexander Wedderburn.” 

So many correspondents of the daily papers 
continue to call on us to lament the destruction 
by fire at the Théatre Frangais of ‘‘ the plafond 
by Fragonard,” that it is well to correct this 
extraordinary error. The ceiling in question 
was painted, in 1858, by Félix Joseph Barrias, 
a pupil of Léon Cogniet. 

WE are glad to learn that, contrary to current 
rumour, all the busts at the Comédie Fran- 
caise have been saved. They are now to be 
seen in an admirably lighted room on the 
ground floor of the Musée du Louvre. 

Mr. ALFRED Marks will read a paper on 
Wednesday next to the Royal Society of 
Literature ‘On Nero’s Great Canal,’ an ex- 
pansion of his article in the Atheneum last 
autumn. 

THE National Gallery Report for 1899 ap- 
peared on Wednesday, price 2d. 

Tue death is reported from Brussels of Fer- 
nande Delgouffre, the landscape painter, at the 
early age of forty-two. 

WE regret to hear that the eminent landscape 
painter Gottfried Seelos died at Vienna at the 
age of sixty-eight. 








MUSIC 


oe 


THE WEEK. 


St. JaMEs’s HALL.—Madame Carreiio’s Recital. Popular 
Concerts. 
QuEEN’s HaLt.—Bach Choir. Philharmonic Concert. 


Mapame OarreNo gave her only piano- 
forte recital this season at St. James’s Hall 
last Thursday week. The programme was 
devoted entirely to Beethoven, a master to 
whom one can listen for nearly two hours 








without any feeling of weariness, for his 
variety is infinite. There must, of course, 
be an able and sympathetic exponent of the 
music, and that was what we found in 
Madame Carrejio. She did not altogether 
please or satisfy us, but she always managed 
to interest us. Her playing, for instance, 
of the Adagio of the c sharp minor Sonata 
was a reaction against the cold, classical, as 
it is sometimes called, style in which it is so 
frequently performed, and there was con- 
sequently a touch of exaggeration. In the 
Presto, again, the reading seemed to us 
somewhat spasmodic. The music was, how- 
ever, interpreted with such life and character 
that enjoyment preceded criticism. The 
rendering of the Allegretto, that ‘‘ flower 
between two abysses” as Liszt named it, 
was ideal. In the opening Allegro of the 
Sonata in c, Op. 53, there was a certain lack 
of breadth ; the Rondo, on the other hand, 
was admirable. Some small pieces, excel- 
lent in their way, and played with delicacy 
and charm, were badly placed, in that the 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, the most im- 
portant item in the programme, came right 
at the end. 

M. Ysaye appeared at the Saturday and 
Monday Popular Concerts. On the former 
day he led Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 74, and although the performance, in 
which MM. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and 
Paul Ludwig took part, was a fine one—the 
reading, as regards the leader, was a shade 
too objective. And we would say the same 
of the Schumann Quartet in F, Op. 41, No. 2, 
given on the Monday. Comparison forms 
a large part of criticism, and one cannot 
forget the great interpreter of Beethoven 
and Schumann of whom M. Ysaye is 
apparently destined to be the successor. 
When Dr. Joachim was playing, one forgot 
him and thought only of the music. With 
M. Ysaye that is not always so. But he is 
a great artist; his tone is full and rich, and 
his technique superb, and there is no one 
worthier to occupy the place of Dr. Joachim. 
And this was shown by the tender, refined, 
broad, and altogether skilful performance 
of the Bach ‘Chaconne’ on Monday even- 
ing, at the close of which he met with a 
reception the heartiness of which has rarely 
been equalled. Herr Schénberger was pianist 
at both concerts. At the one he played 
Chopin’s seldom heard ‘ Polonaise Fantasie,’ 
Op. 61, and at the other several numbers 
from Schumann’s characteristic ‘ Kreis- 
leriana.’ His fine technique was displayed 
to advantage on both occasions. His read- 
ings of the two composers were in many 
respects praiseworthy, yet there was occa- 
sional hurrying of the time, and the senti- 
ment of the music at times demanded more 
warmth. The pianist was received with 
great enthusiasm. The vocalist on the 
Saturday was Miss Elsie Mackenzie, and on 
the Monday Miss Blanche Griffin, and both 
pleased their audiences. 

The Monday concert was the 1,500th 
given by Mr. Arthur Chappell, and a short 
record was given in the programme-book of 
an enterprise which has lasted for over forty 
years, and which has been productive of 
great good. With interesting programmes 
containing judicious admixture of the old 
and the new, with more consideration to 
native art than it has received in the past, 
and with strong artists, the Popular Con- 





certs will continue to flourish and delight 
future generations. 

In commemoration of the first perform. 
ance in England of Bach’s Mass in & minor, 
in 1876, the society formed was named The 
Bach Choir. To have introduced to the 
notice of the musical public this great work 
was a noble achievement, and the thirteen 
performances given of it have shown that 
time has its revenges. Bach, so long ne- 
glected, is now admired by all serious musi- 
cians, and though there may still be found 
people who look upon him as an exception- 
ally clever, yet dry composer, they would 
not now venture to express their opinion in 
print. To go into raptures over every note 
written by Bach savours of cant, for he 
had what may be called his every-day 
style, superior to anything written by the 
greatest of his contemporaries, Handel ex- 
cepted, yet only reaching up to a certain 
level, and his grand style, when special 
inspiration turned all his skill, all his know- 
ledge to the highest account. Of such kind 
is the Mass in B minor. If analyzed it will 
be found full of complex counterpoint and 
canon ; and yet the effect is simple, because 
while under the influence of the music the 
means are forgotten, the end only is con- 
sidered. The ‘ Fine, 8.D. Gl.” at the end 
of each autograph—for the ‘‘ Kyrie” and 
‘‘Gloria’’ originally formed an independent 
composition — was surely not, like the 
flourish at the end of a signature, the result 
merely of habit. When Bach wrote it he 
must have felt the power and mystery of 
the words he was setting. He was a sincere, 
though no narrow-minded Christian, and it 
was, we believe, that sincerity which gave 
such deep feeling, such reverence, and such 
grandeur to his music. The performance 
at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening was 
not one of the best on record. Prof. Stan- 
ford, who had conducted the rehearsals, was 
unable, through illness, toappear. Sir Hubert 
Parry took his place, and although the 
work is familiar to him, and although he 
conducted with all due sympathy and en- 
thusiasm, the effect of the change at the last 
moment was perceptible. Then the choir 
was not in good condition : the upper notes 
of the sopranos were of threadbare quality, 
the altos weak, the tenors coarse and of 
uncertain intonation, while the tone of the 
basses lacked resonance. And yet we must 
render justice to the singers, for in spite of 
all shortcomings, some of the choral numbers 
were impressive: the ‘Cum sancto spiritu,” 
the “‘Crucifixus,” the ‘‘Et resurrexit,”’ and 
the ‘‘Osanna.” ‘The noble “Sanctus” was 
the least satisfactory. The soprano music was 
fairly well sung by Miss Ethel Wood, though 
without sufficient earnestness. Miss Ada 
Crossley deserves high praise for her digni- 
fied and expressive rendering of the con- 
tralto music; in the final solo, ‘Agnus Dei,” 
she was specially good. Mr. Gregory Hast, 
the tenor, acquitted himself well, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene, who took the place of Mr. 
Andrew Black, was at his best. The ad- 
mirable playing of MM. Burnett (violin), 
Malsch and E. Davies (oboi d’amore), and 
Borsdorf (horn) in the obbligati deserves 
honourable mention. Mr. H. R. Bird pre- 
sided at the organ. 

‘Jaga-Naut,’ by Mr. Granville Bantock, 
was the novelty at the second Philharmonic 
Concert on Wednesday evening. This forms 
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scene 14 of an orchestral drama entitled 
‘Kehama,’ based, naturally, on Southey’s 
‘Qurse of Kehama.’ The work, it appears, 
jg written principally for orchestra. The 
section now under notice consists of a brief 
jntroduction, leading to an Allegro of bar- 
paric character and colouring, followed by 
a simple, attractive, and fairly characteristic 
‘Dance of Yoguees’ in 5-4 measure. The 
scoring is clever, but the Allegro, as abso- 
lute music, is not satisfactory. How far it 
suffers given thus in detached form we can- 
not say. The analyst in the programme- 
book, however, states that ‘each part is 
complete in itself.” Mr. Frederick Lamond 
was the pianist, and he played Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor with great skill and 
vigour. But why did he select this work, 
of which only the thematic material is really 
interesting ? M. Louis Arens, the vocalist of 
the evening, sang the scena and aria “ Durch 
die Wilder,” from ‘ Freischiitz,’ in dramatic 
style. His voice, however, lacked resonance 
andcharm. The performance of the ‘ Eroica’ 
under the direction of Mr. Cowen was one of 
great excellence, and the conductor has more 
than confirmed the good impression he made 
at the first concert. There was, perhaps, 
too much gesture on his part during the first 
movement, but this was probably the result 
of over-anxiousness. Mr. Cowen, who, by 
the way, conducted without book, has proved 
himself a chef d’orchestre of the first rank. 
We congratulate him on his well-deserved 
success. 








Musical Gossiy. 


A numBeER of Irish melodies were included in 
the programme of the London Ballad Concert at 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon in com- 
memoration of St. Patrick’s Day. Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara introduced Mr. A. P. Graves’s new 
version of ‘The Wearing of the Green,’ and a 
new patriotic song by Mrs. Needham, entitled 
‘Going to Bobs,’ a setting of some lines by an 
Australian writer. Dr. Villiers Stanford’s 
arrangements of the old Irish songs ‘ Remember 
the Poor’ and ‘The Beautiful City of Sligo’ 
were sung for the first time in public by Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 


Mr. Wittr1am Carter gave his annual Irish 
festival at the Albert Hall last Saturday even- 
ing. A new version of ‘The Wearing of the 
Green,’ supplied by Miss Isabel Sulivan, was 
sung by Mr. Iver McKay, whose companions in 
song comprised Mesdames Belle Cole and Alice 
Gomez, the Misses Lilian Courtenay, Grace 
Oakley, and Lucie Johnstone, and Messrs. 
Griffith Percy, Grant, and Watkin Mills. 


At Messrs. Chappell’s annual Irish Ballad 
Concert, held the same evening at Exeter Hall, 
there was a large audience, the reception given 
to Messrs. Santley and Plunket Greene being 
specially enthusiastic. 


At the Toynbee Hall concert on Sunday the 
programme contained the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and the middle 
movement of Bach’s Concerto in a minor for 
two violins and of Max Bruch’s in G minor. 
The Mendelssohn movement, as the first in the 
work, might be allowed, but to tear away two 
middle movements from their surroundings is 
inartistic and, as regards the composers, unjust. 





,; Some useful biographical notes concerning 


Messrs. Max Bruch and F. H. Cowen were given 
in the programme ; but why was not the recent 
appointment of the latter as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society mentioned ? 


A new orchestral suite by Mr. Harry Farjeon, 


in which the young — has attempted an 
illustration of some of Hans Andersen’s fairy 





tales, was produced at the Westminster Or- 
chestral Society’s concert at the Westminster 
Town Hall last Wednesday evening. The 
stories selected are: ‘The Gallant Tin Soldier,’ 
‘The Nightingale,’ ‘The Little Mermaid,’ and 
‘Little Klaus and Big Klaus,’ and these Mr. 
Farjeon has surrounded with bright and fanci- 
ful, and, in the last instance, humorous music. 
There is agreeable earnestness about his work, 
and likewise avoidance of pretentiousness. His 
instrumentation is neat, appropriate, and in- 
genious, and cunsidering that the composer of 
the Hans Andersen suite is only twenty-one 
years of age, the facility that he has already 
acquired in handling the orchestra is quite re- 
markable. Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s band of 
sixty instrumentalists gave a fairly satisfactory 
performance of Schubert’s ‘Tragic’ Symphony, 
and Miss Muriel Handley played the solo in 
Davidoff's Violoncello Concerto in a minor 
(Op. 14) with considerable executive skill, but 
not much animation or polish. 


Owr1ne to the football match at the Crystal 
Palace this afternoon, the eleventh concert has 
been postponed until March 31st, when Miss 
MacIntyre will make her first appearance since 
her return from Russia. Miss Maud MacCarthy 
will be the violinist. 

Mr. Rosert Newman will include a sym- 
phony at each of the six concerts of his London 
Musical Festival. The works selected are: 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ c minor, and Aa major ; 
Brahms’s No. 2 in p; Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ 
in B minor; and ‘[schaikowsky’s ‘ Pathétique.’ 
No better, and we are glad to be able to add, no 
more popular selection could have been made. 


Tue following novelties are also announced : 
a symphonic prelude, ‘Le Sang des Crépuscules,’ 
by Mr. Percy Pitt ; ‘Rhapsodie Sicilienne,’ by 
M. Ch. Silver; orchestral poem, ‘The Destroyer,’ 
by Mr. Granville Bantock; symphonic poem, 
‘Sur la Mer Lointaine,’ by M. Léon Moreau ; 
overture, ‘ Hiawatha,’ by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor ; 
and symphonic poem, ‘ Le Chéne et le Roseau,’ 
by M. Chevillard. 


A MATINEE, organized for disabled soldiers in 
the Transvaal, will be held at the Lyceum 
Theatre on May 22nd, under the patronage of 
H.R.H. Princess Christian of Sleswig - Hol- 
stein. The entertainment will be both dramatic 
and musical. 

Herr Ricwarp Srrauvss’s new orchestral 
work was performed under his direction at 
the Lamoureux Concerts on March 4th, and 
with such success that it was repeated on 
the following Sunday. M. Barbadette, in the 
Ménestrel of March 18th, considers the 
‘Apocalypse’ a marvel of clearness as com- 
pared with the German composer’s ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ He admits, however, that the ‘Life 
of a Hero’ shows more spontaneity and less 
confusion; also that the opening is really 
beautiful. In due course the work will be 
heard here, and we shall be able to judge for 
ourselves. Want of clearness is an accusation 
which in the past has been brought against 
many works; but time has shown that the 
critics and not the composers were at fault. 
It does not by any means follow from this 
that M. Barbadette is wrong, yet the old 
charge excites suspicion and suggests caution. 


We regret to learn the death of Dr. Horace 
Hill, for many years chorus master of the 
Norwich Festival Choir. 

Or Herr Siegfried Wagner’s ‘Der Biren- 
hauter,’ which will shortly be performed at the 
Berlin Opera-house, the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt of March 8th declares that, according to 
the most competent authority, it will not stand 
comparison with Herr Arnold Mendelssohn’s 
opera of the same name, either as regards text 
or music. 

THE death is announced of Carl Doppler, 
younger brother of the composer Franz Doppler. 
He was born at Lemberg in 1826, and com- 





menced his career as a flautist. For some years 
he was musical director of the opera at Buda- 
pest, but in 1865 was appointed Court Capell- 
meister at Stuttgart, where he ably discharged 
his duties up to the time of his death. 

It is announced that a society has been formed 
in Germany for the protection of the rights of 
composers, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

8un Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Monday Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tues. Marchesi's Vocal Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Tuvurs Royal Academy of Music Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

— Miss Clara Blackburne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Salle Erard. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James's Hall. 

— Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 

-_- London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 

_ ‘Thanksgiving ’’ Concert, 8, Albert Hall. 








DRAMA 


“BEGET” AND “ BEGETIER” IN ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLISH. 
Highfield House, Rathgar, Dublin. 

Mr. Lre—to whose scholarly labours I am 
every day a grateful debtor—errs in supposing 
that notes signed ‘‘ Boswell” in the Variorum 
edition of 1821 carry any of the authority of 
Malone, unless this is expressly stated. Boswell 
tells us (vol. i. pp. vi, vii) that he could not 
always agree with his friend ; that he desired to 
appear in his own person in the Variorum as 
seldom as possible; ‘‘ yet I confess that...... I 
have not been able to refrain from occasionally 
appearing in my own person.” 

Mr. Lee treats the note on ‘‘ begetter” as 
‘part of Boswell’s inheritance from Malone.” 
He cannot be aware of the fact that Boswell 
is here opposing Malone. Malone held that 
the ‘‘begetter” was the person addressed in 
Sonnets 1 to 126; Boswell held that he was 
the person who “‘ furnished the printer with the 
copy ” (vol. xx. pp. 217 and 223). 

The word ‘‘ beget” is not, as Mr. Lee sup- 
poses, rare in Elizabethan literature ; whenever 
there is a call for it the word is used. Mr. Lee, 
who states that the word is absent from nineteen 
of Shakspeare’s plays, has overlooked its pre- 
sence in seven of those plays (Bartlett’s ‘ Con- 
cordance,’ pp. 100 and 102). It occurs over 
sixty times in Shakspeare—that is, more fre- 
quently than ‘‘ bread,” ‘* butter,” ‘‘ pen,” 
‘*ink,” and hundreds of other common words. 
The absence of ‘‘ beget” from Bullokar’s little 
‘ Expositor,’ which Mr. Lee notes as evidence 
of its rarity, is rather an indication of the oppo- 
site, for Bullokar’s express design was to 
include only hard words, and to omit those 
that were common and easy. On the other 
hand, in Withal’s ‘ Little Dictionarie for Chil- 
dren ’ (1608) the word appears many times. 

When I wrote the introduction to my edition 
of the Sonnets I had not studied ‘ Satiromastix’ 
with due care, and I did not know how frequently 
Sir Vaughan ap Rees (whose ghost, I hope, will 
not take offence with Mr. Lee for calling him 
Sir Rees ap Vaughan) blunders in his use of 
common words. 

I think it will be found that whenever in 
Elizabethan writers the meaning of ‘‘ beget” 
approximates to ‘‘ procure,” it is when procuring 
results from causing, producing, or occasioning. 

EpwarD DowDEN. 





15, Clifford’s Inn, B.C., March 19, 1900. 

Canon AINGER, in your issue of March 17th, 
contends that the primary meaning of ‘to 
beget ” is ‘‘ to bring about.” It follows that the 
primary meaning of ‘‘begetter” should be 
‘* bringer about.” 

Thorpe’s dedicatory address begins, ‘‘To the 
only begetter of these ensuing Sonnets Mr. 

. H.” Few will raise much objection to 
understanding these words as, ‘‘To Mr. W. H., 
the only bringer about of these ensuing 
Sonnets.” 

Canon Ainger continues: ‘‘In Mr. Lee's 
interpretation of the famous phrase, W. H. is 
addressed as the man who ‘ brought about’ the 
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publication of the Sonnets; and it certainly 
seems to me that such explanation is perfectly 
legitimate.” 

Where is the legitimacy of smuggling in the 
words ‘‘the publication of”? To bring about 
the Sonnets is one thing ; to bring about the 
publication of the Sonnets is another. 

SamvueEt Burtier. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

In the revival of ‘ Richard II.,’ practically 
the first that has been witnessed for forty- 
three years, Mr. Benson’s company was seen 
at its best. The effeminate and invertebrate 
character of Richard was intelligently shown by 
Mr. Benson, and there were in the presentation 
at the Lyceum some passages in which the 
monarch showed himself worthy of his descent. 


THE new farce, ‘Nurse!’ with which Mr. 
Lambart has reopened the Globe, is a piece of 
the ‘‘rough-and-tumble” order, without any 
sequence of cause and event, any explicable 
story, or any rational outline. Thanks to some 
bright acting by Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. 
Sydney Brough it escaped condemnation ; but 
it is entitled to no consideration. 

‘A Broken Hato’ is the not too compre- 
hensible title of a one-act piece of Mr. Charles 
Thursby which serves as ‘‘curtain-raiser” at 
the Globe. Florio, a young painter, has hitherto 
produced but a single picture, a portrait of his 
mistress, a dancer. Finding her on the point of 
elopement with a rival, he is about to slay her, 
when a strain of music arises from the church 
over the way, and a ray of light falls on a crucifix. 
As he was originally intended for the Church, 
these things take a hold upon him, and the fickle 
damsel is saved from the meditated fate. The 
two central characters in this gloomy and rather 
maudlin play are taken by Miss Beverley Sit- 
greaves and Mr. Oswald Yorke. 

In a revival at the Princess’s of Charles 
Reade’s ‘It’s Never Too Late to Mend’ Mr. 
Charles Warner played, not for the first time, the 
part of the convict Tom Robinson, originally 
taken twenty-five years ago by George Vining. 
Mr. E. W. Colman was Jacky, the aboriginal, in 
which Mr. Calhaem once made a great effect, and 
Miss Dora Gray was the boy Josephs. 

‘Wiuie’s Mrs.,’ a three-act farce by Mr. 
H. Malyon-Hesford, won a favourable reception 
at an afternoon performance at the Strand, but 
is not likely to be again heard of. Mr. George 
Shelton gave a humorous picture of an amorous 
butler. The general performance scarcely calls 
for comment. 

‘ANOTHER Nicut Out’ is the title of an 
adaptation by Mr. J. W. Piggott of ‘Les 
Fétards,’ which is in rehearsal at the Vaudeville. 
The original, which is by MM. Antony Mars 
and Maurice Hennequin, was produced at the 
Palais Royal on October 28th, 1897. The ex- 
ponents of the English version will include Miss 
Miriam Clements, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, and 
the translator. 

Among plays to be hereafter produced by Mr. 
Tree at Her Majesty’s is, we are told, one by an 
anonymous author on the subject of Benvenuto 
Cellini, of whom Mr. Tree should make a 
picturesque hero. 

Mr. Henry ArtHur Jones has written a 
comedy of modern life, to be produced in the 
autumn at the Duke of York’s Theatre, with 
Miss Evelyn Millard and Mr. Herbert Waring 
in the principal parts. 

‘Socrety’s VERDICT’ is the title of a play, by 
X. L., which is to be speedily given for a short 
run at the Shaftesbury, with a cast including 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Luigi Lablache, and 
Miss Le Thitre. 

THe Daily Mail states that Mr. Charles 
Frohman has secured the rights in ‘ L’Aiglon’ 
of M. Rostand, the successful production of 
which by Madame Bernhardt was the sensation 
of last week in Paris. 





Tue production at the St. James’s of Mr. 
Walter Frith’s ‘A Man of Forty’ is announced 
for the 28th inst. The last act has, it is said, 
been rewritten since its first appearance eighteen 
months ago at Manchester. 


‘Cyrano DE Bercerac’ has been given suc- 
cessfully in Blackpool and Dublin, and may be 
expected in London shortly before Easter. 


We hear from Brussels that Ernest Ver- 
haeren, author of ‘ Le Cloitre,’ which we re- 
viewed lately, is at work on a play dealing with 
Philip IL, after which he intends to turn his 
attention to modern subjects. It is said that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is the man he has selected for 
his next hero. 








To CorrEsponpENTs.—C. W.—A. S. A.—W. M.—J. 5S. C. 
—received. 

J. A. N.—C. M. P.—A. M. P.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.—New Vol. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
And the Scots School of Painters. 


By EDWARD PINNINGTON. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR says:—“Mr. Pinnington tells his 
story well, and brings out the high qualities of Wilkie, his 
modesty, his unselfishness, and other sterling qualities to 
good purpose.” 

List of the Series post free on application. 


BOOKS ON CHINA. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA: 


A Study in Sociology. 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. 
With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, 7s. 6d. 
From the ATHENZLUM, March 17 :— 

‘‘Those who remember Dr. Smith's earlier work, 
‘Chinese Characteristics,’ will open the present 
volume with expectant interest, and they will not 
be disappointed, From the first page to the last it 
is full of suggestive matter, and gives a more faith- 
ful representation of village life in China than any 
that has ever yet been attempted. For many years 
Dr. Smith has lived among the people in the 
country districts of Shantung; he has watched the 
phases of their daily life, and has ben in the 
habit of going in and out of their cottages almost 
as one of themselves, When to these opportunities 
is added a keen perspective faculty, it will be seen 
that he possesses advantages which few can hope 
to rival. Dr. Smith’s book is well illustrated, and 
it is needless to say that it is interestingly written.” 


THE SIXTH THOUSAND IS NOW READY OF 


CHINESE 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY; 


Or, China, South and North. 
WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D. LL.D. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ The work, which is illustrated 
by numerous sketches from drawings by native artists, as 
well as by photographs of Chinese scenes and personages, is 
. se and substantial addition to our knowledge of modern 

ina.” 











Of any Bookseller, or post free from the Publishers, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh, 





MESSRS. BELL’S. 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


CHEAPER REISSUE, crown 8vo. 32. 6d. net, 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY, 
with a Chapter on MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD. 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in- Furness, late Ex. 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 12, 11s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


CORREGGIO. With 40 Illustrations 


and a Photogravure Frontispiece. By SELWYN 
BRINTON, M.A., Author of ‘The Renaissance 
in Italian Art.’ [Bell’s Great Masters. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. net. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
CARLISLE. By C. Eley. With 29 


Illustrations. 


ST. PAUL'S. By the Rev. Arthur 


DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
With 39 Illustrations. 


* .* Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s. 6d. net. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID. Book III. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St, Paul’s School. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN READERS. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. each. 
SCALZ PRIMZ. Simple Stories 
and Fables for Translation, with Notes and 


Vocabulary. By J. G. SPENCER, B.A., 
St. Paul’s Preparatory Echool. 


SCALA MEDIZ. Extracts from 
Eutropius and Cesar. With Notes ard 
Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDER- 
HILL, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON.’ 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck 
(now first published from the Originals). 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. 
With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-Page Portraits and I]lustrations, [ZJmmediately. 




















THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. 


With over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 1 large vol. handsome cloth gilt, 12s. net. [Next week. 


“Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”— Atheneum. 
“A most charmingly written record of vivid impressions made upon an alert and poetic mind...... No one will want to skip a line of these two bulky 
yolumes, which is sure proof of their charm.”— World, 
“No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end. We must end our review with a word of praise for its numerous a 
aily News. 


JUSTICE TO THE JEW. The Story of What he has Done for the World. 


By MADISON C. PETERS. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 


A NEW SERIES. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, Author of ‘Famous Women of the French Court.’ 
Each Volume ia crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, 6s. 








LOUIS NAPOLEON and MADEMOISELLE | DE The COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. [Jmmediately. 
MONTIJO. [ Ready. 
NAPOLEON III. and HIS COURT. (Ready. | FRANCE and ITALY. (Immediately. 





BY THE LATE ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 


THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 
Printed in Two Colours, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A FIRST ENGLISH EDITION OF 25,000 COPIES. 
The FARRINGDONS. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. eon 


A NEW ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


A KENT SQUIRE. Being a Record of certain Adventures of Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of 





Thornhaugh. By F.W. HAYES, With 16 Illustrations by the Author. [This day. 
GARTHOWEN. By Allen Raine, Author of ‘A Welsh Singer. In cloth gilt, 6s. Cama: 
*,” The First Large Edition has been over-subscribed before publication, and a Second Large Edition is at press. 

A WOMAN of SAMARIA. By “Rita.” [Just ready. 
FORTUNE'S YELLOW. By Ella Macmahon, Author of ‘A New Note.’ ama 
The ENGRAFTED ROSE. By Emma Brooke. [Just ready. 


‘Treated with remarkable uncommonness, The beautiful, spirited, noble-hearted Rosamunda is a figure for a novelist to be proud of.”— World. 
“Holds one’s interest as one reads; the pleasure of this cleverly devised tale is doubled by the cleverness of its telling. The author maintains her 
cleverness throughout.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*The story deliguts in the reading. It isa full book. Miss Brooke has a sense of character—her people live.”— Morning Post. 


The HEART of the DANCER. By Percy White. [Second Edition at press. 


‘* Will no doubt enjoy, and deservedly, a considerable measure of popularity.”— Athenaum. 
‘* The novel should add greatly to the author’s reputation.”— Literary World. 


BY A NEW WRITER, 


The DEAN of DARRENDALE. By Wynton Eversley. asian 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. CHEAPER EDITION. 
WITH 71 PORTRAITS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by 
Miss AMY PASCOE, H. H. HILTON, J. H. TAYLOR, 
H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. SUTTON & SONS. 
Cc % 
VII. LADIES. 
By Amy Bennet Pascoe. 
VIII. METHODS of PLAY. 
By H. G. Hvurcutnson. 
IX. PRACTICAL CLUB- 
MAKING. 
By J. H. Taror. 


X. CLUBS and BALLS. 
By H. G. Hurcurnson. 


Cuap. 
I. HISTORICAL. 
By H. G. Hurcurinson. 
Il. GOLF as a GAME. 
By H. H. Hitron. 
{II. APPROACHING. 
By J. H. Tayror. 


IV. HOW to PRACTISE. 
By H. G. Hurcuinson. 





V. A PORTRAIT GALLERY. XI. LAYING-OUT and UP- 
By H. G. Hurcurnson ate aie GREENS. 
? : By Messrs. Surron & 
VIL eee eee: the UNITED Sons, of Reading. 
By H. J. WaicHam. INDEX. 





A HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING the CIVIL WARS and UNDER the 
COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. 
SHAW, Litt.D., Editor of ‘The Calendar of Treasury 
Papers.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 
ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D. Part III. From the Thirty 
Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B.c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The ANNUAL CHARITIES REG- 
ISTER and DIGEST for 1900. Being a Classified 
Register of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the 
— of the Charity Organization Society, London. 

vo. 4s. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEW- 
BOLT, M.A, and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. 
om C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. — 


The HISTORY of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PUL- 
LAN, Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [On Monday next. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
APRIL. Price SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Smith,’ &c. Continued. 

The WOMEN of the SALONS. I. Madame du Deffand. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. 

KING OLAF’S SWORD. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

A RUSTIC ARGUS. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). 

LITERARY DOGMA. By Frank Ritchie. 


IN the NAME of a WOMAN. Chaps. 1-4. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, Author of ‘By Right of Sword,’‘A Dash 
for a Throne,’ &c. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay, 





NOW READY, No. 2, NEW SERIES, MARCH No., price 1s. 6d. net. 


lT HE CRITICAL REVIEW 
of THEOLOGICAL aud PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
BI-MONTHLY. Yearly Subscriptions, post free from the Publishers 
or any Bookseller, 8s. 6d. 
The following are taken from the Contents of the MARCH Number :— 

Cheyne and Black's Encyclopedia Biblica. By Principal Salmond.— 
Caird’s Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By Prof. James Iverach, D.D. 
—Margoliouth’s The Origin of the ‘Original Hebrew ”’ of Ecclesiasticus 
By Prof.{S. Shechter. M A.—Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Dawson Walker, M.A.— 
Dorner’s Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte. By Rey. James Lindsay, D.D. 
—Candlish’s The Christian Salvation. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D.— 
Wilson’s Theology of Modern Literature. By Rev. W. M. Rankin 
3B D.—Jackson’s Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By Rev. J. 
Hope Moulton, M A.— Robertson's The Christian Minister. — Alex- 
ander’s The Christianity of St. Paul. By Rev. David Purves, M A.— 
Tiele’s Geschichte der Religion im Altertum bis auf Alexander den 
Grossen. Vol. If. By Rev J. Hope Moulton, M A.—Lipsius’s Glauben 
und Wissen. By Rev. Prof.J 8S. Banks —Charles’s Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life in Judaism and Christianity. ‘ By 
Principal Salmond 

The Number also comprises a number of Reviews and a list of 
Select Literature. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Hexrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. J 


R. RHODES’S NEW HOUSE near CAPE 
TOWN (Illustrations) ; Views in the Church and Crypt of Sa 
Francesco, Assisi; Mr. Frazer's Pausanias; Two ‘Theatre ires and 
their Lessons ; Ancient Lights (Institute of Architects’ Meeting), &c.— 
See the BUILDER of March 24 (4d.; by post, 43d.). Through any 
oe, oe from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Chol- 
MONDELEY, Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The most exciting and original novel of the present 
season.” —Spectator. 


PASSAGES in a WANDERING LIFE. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland. With Photogravure Portrait. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Its attraction, which is not small, lies largely in the 
charming sketches of men whom he has known......Not 
less attractive is the self-revelation of the perplexed and 
wavering, but winning and truth-loving personality of the 
writer.”— Manchester Guardian. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
PHASES of MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean 
of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By A. T. QUILLER COUCH (“*Q”), Author 
of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*Mr. Quiller Couch has done his work with great skill. 
He has turned the plays into capital stories. He has written 
them in his own style, while at the same time reproducing 
in many passages the language of Shakespeare.” —Scotsman. 


FINLAND and the TSARS. By 
JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

‘An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply in- 
teresting book will obtain a wide circulation, and that its 
influence will penetrate even beyond our shores.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle 
Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By 
C. NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.K. Illustrated from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. lés. 

“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove 
amine of material; to philosophers of the Buckle type a 
well of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it will charm more than 
a work of fiction.”—Datly Chronicle. 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 


A Book of special interest in view of the production of 
MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM’'S NEW PLAY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 6s. 


ENTITLED 


CAPTAIN SATAN. 


From the French of LOUIS GALLET. 
With specially engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 
“Plenty to entertain in the volume. The story is always in move- 
ment, and stirring incidents follow each other in inexhaustible succes- 
sion.”—Daily News. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CYRANO DE BERGERAC, entitled 


CAPTAIN SATAN. By Louis Gallet. 


With specially engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 6s. 
‘Captain Satan’ forms a romance d'adventure of a most exciting 
character, with the renowned Cyrano de Bergerac and his ‘‘ heroic” 
nose for hero. Throughout the work we are brought closely in con- 
tact with Cyrano, and a vivid picture of the famous swashbuckler-poet 
is given. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘QUO VADIS.’ 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN the NEW PROMISED LAND. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of ‘ Quo Vadis.’ Translated 
from the Original Polish by Count 8. DE SOISSONS. With a New 
Photogravure Portrait of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 2s 6d. 

“Tale of a simple-minded Polish peasant and his daughter. Their 
simplicity is quaintly brought out in one clever touch. The several 
scenes are full of colour and intensity. Heisa writer of power.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


MAURUS JOKAI’S FAMOUS NEW NOVEL. FOURTH EDITION. 


The POOR PLUTOCRATS. 6s. By 


MAURUS JOKAI, Author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ ‘A Hungarian 
Nabob,’&c. With fine Autograph Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 

“For sheer vigour of dramatic incident and vivid excitement there 
is not one of J6kai's tales that can beat this. In all the qualities which 
make J6kai’s wild Hungarian genius unique, this weird and lurid story 
is supreme.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CURTIS YORKE’S LATEST NOVEL. THIRD EDITION. 


JOCELYN ERROLL. 6s. By Curtis 
YORKE, Author of ‘ Once,’ ‘ Because of the Child,’ ‘ Valentine,’ &c. 
With fine Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

“Will be read with interest. Pauline Etheredge is skilfully touched 
in.”—Datly Chronicle 
A SOUL-STIRRING MUSICAL ROMANCE. 
THE LIFE 8TORY OF MOZART. SECOND EDITION. 


The TONE KING. 6s. By Heribert 


RAU. Translated by JULIA E.S. RAE. With Photogravure after 
Jager’s Portrait of Mozart. 

‘*He was the wonder of the world, and the narrative of his achieve- 

men's, deftly built up to completeness by Mr. Rau, is delightful reading 
throughout.” —Daily Telegraph. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST, 


16s. NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 16s, 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS. 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 

‘* Makes, as —_ be expected, most entertaining reading. 
a It is always shrewdly critical, and lets in many a search- 
ing sidelight upon the educational and political methods of 
half a century ago.”"—Datly Chronicle. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 


THE WAR in SOUTH AFRICA 
Its Causes and Effects. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘** His arguments are certainly worthy of consideration by 
those more impartial persons belonging to neither extreme 
camp who desire help in arriving at complete truth.” 

thenaum, 

‘*Such a work written in such a spirit clearly demands 
serious and sober attention...... Let the reader study this 
book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
‘Transvaal from Within.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 


The CHURCH PAST and PRESENT. 
A Series of Papers on the Historical Position of the 
English Church, Contributed by the BISHOP OF 
LONDON, Bishop BARRY, Canon MEYRICK, Dr. 
HUNT, Prof. COLLINS, Mr. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
&c., and Edited by Prof. GWATKIN. Demy &vo. 
7s. 6d, net. 

“ Well deserves attention...... apn J because of the great 
ability of the writers, and their spirit of detachment and 
their breadth of view.”—Literature. 


A HISTORY of ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
‘* We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be 
the history of the Italian movement......faithful, sound, and 
just.’’—Spectator. 





J. NISBET & CO. LimITED, 21, Berners Street, W. 
FROM 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 
NEW LIST. 


—_—-— 


FLETCHER’S NEW NOVEL. 


J. 8. 
THE HARVESTERS. 


By the Author of ‘When Charles the First 
was King,’ ‘The Paths of the Prudent,’ &e. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. [This day. 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL OF 
MILITARY LIFE. 


LOGAN’S LOYALTY. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. [This day. 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


BISHOP’S SECRET. 


By the Author of 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Thes day. 


LONG’S SELECT NOVELS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


FATHER ANTHONY. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. In 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


TREWINNOT of GUY’S. By Mrs. 


COULSON KERNAHAN. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 
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T. BENNETT BURLEIGH’S CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 
s. BOOK ON THE WAR. |The UNCHANGING EAST. By 


ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes,” 
&e. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 


is N O = I C E. 6s. [March 29. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


Owing to the great demand for BENNET BUE- | the son of the HouSE. By Bertha 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Violin-Player.’ 


> ‘ 
is of LEIGH’S New Book, entitled ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great 


River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The 
Shadow of the Sword.’ 
THE NATAL CAMPAIGN “The interest of the story never flags.” — Daily Chronicle. 
5 ‘*The plot of ‘Andromeda’ leaves nothing to be desired 
on the score of its romantic quality.’’—Spectator. 
“A strange tale, rendered still stranger by the singular 


its publication has been postponed to MONDAY, | "9°" 2" iy win i 

j “4 M veiae any «a erate Mieco sll ocr an os 
March 26. The price of the Volume will be Be a ti ened" meee, tins 

A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 


ot SIX SHILLIN GS. Tt will contain 13 F ull- ALGERNON GISSING. 


“It is strong, picturesque, and as passionately one- 
motived as ‘Wuthering Heights.’ ”’— World. 


m. s ~ “ 
ts Page Illustrations, 3 Folding Maps, and | ii2 none niet .8 sor puisuing with te. 




















= s literary skill and finish.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
432 ‘A strong and picturesque story...... A powerful piece of 
comprise pa es. work.’’— Standard. 

{ ‘*A strong, thoughtful story, written by a capable hand.’” 

IT Bookman. 
the CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, London. SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By 
Dr. ” An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is un- 
IES, oe 6 ; : folded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The book 
READY MAROG 26, 2s. 6d. or bound in art cloth, gilt edges, e. will be read with interest by all who can appreciate a good 





- THE DECORATIVE ART OF _{*zvtutinsee 


STORIES AT THREE-AND-SIXPENCE. 


and SIR E. BURNE-JONES. WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: 


ry, Theatrical Life as itis. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
ey By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A, F.S.A. ‘A very graphic picture...... The fact that the book is here 


Being the EASTER ART ANNUAL, 1900, or Extra Number of the ART JOURNAL. | putiics’—Giite, Ss SMSO NS Sunation fone 


eo With 4 PLATES PRINTED in COLOURS of Subjects hitherto unpublished, and over 50 ILLUSTRATIONS in the Text. | . ‘The stories are powerful, and though ‘Dagonet’ is a 
jester, his jesting is often akin to tears.’’— Weekly Sun. 


The GREAT MASTERS of DECORATIVE ART—SIR E, |!‘ LONDON’S HEART. By George 


me BURNE-JONES, WILLIAM MORRIS, WALTER CRANE. Bound together in art canvas, with gilt edges, 10s. @d. | «We vonivee to having tat the book sight through, and 
most of those who take it up will do the same.”’—Spectator, 


SIR E. BURNE-JONES. I. His Life and Work. II. His Deco-| poe ee ee 


rative Art. Bound together in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. TIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.0 
. . By M. McD. 5 4 
London: THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C, ‘‘A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and 
piquante......The adorable Dora is quite a new kind of detec- 
tive, and a distinct improvement on her predecessors.” 









































NOW READY. | NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. post free. M faa Band 
THE APRIL (SPRING) NUMBER OF | Prospectus on application. ecg apc anne 
1 Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. | MEMORATIVE e amen ti OYAGE, 1577-80. pi ssernce: oong of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 
Price ONE SHILLING. zi ‘“ v7 re ; ‘ 
5. The APRIL Number, among other Articles, cmdains— | By MILLER CHRISTY. Sages” Sapimoehen tex ame ae a eae 
st be Sia ae Se By Benjamin H. Ridgely. With | (With some Remarks on the Voyages of FROBISHER and the fiction, we should begin to believe in the possibility of the 
justrations by Henry Mayer. BROTHERS ZENO.) millennium.”—Literary World. 
&e. Bead be pe 1900. By A. Barthélemy. [Illustrated ll d by 10 Facsimile Maps. s 
nenenunanens ae ki WAR, 1879, By Charles E, Fripp Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. The WEB of FATE. By T. W. Speight, 
lay. “With Illustrations by the Author, det : * | Send for CATALOGUE (just out) of new and important HISTORICAL Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
SPRING. Colcured Drawing by G. Granville Fell. and GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. _‘‘ Arrests attention from the beginning and holds atten- 
F AFTER TANGIER PIG. By the Duke of Frias, With Illustrations ORWICH UN ION FIRE INSURANCE | ‘2 #0 the end.” —Glasgow Herald, 
| ae brea (CIETY. Founded 1797. ’ & : 
Office : 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. HEAD Pama NORWICH —Surrey Stre: AINSLIE 8 JU-JU D ? Romance of the 
z f®, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 "7g, King William Street, ima _ aie > 
pYE. SPORT, and a DOUBLE EVENT. By | LONDON OFFICES BE C531, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Picca- the Niger Country. [April 5, 
y W. B. GILPIN, Author of « Ranchland,’ Be. pea y, W.; and 1, ibe ia Street, 8.W. BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS 
® as eatery ray Claims Paid ....... *» #53 800, on 
lay f London: The Leadenhall Press, Limited, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Agente Wanted in Metropolitan District. POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of 
. either of the above London Offices. $i INI ELLIS. A New Edition. , _ 
N\EACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, | © Norwich, March 25, 190. — ve 
aa 4 Ss a eh ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; and FITTED SUIT CASES. NEW EDITIONS,—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol Seri tures, arranged LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and MADAME IZAN. By Mrs Campbell Praed ; 
1 under their probable respective dates, wit! ctionary giving Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. . y e p . 
A 1 ecco the Bible end Bis Mess. Appendix on English trans: LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK | The STEP-MOTHER. By Mrs. Alexander. 
J FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and bli 1 By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. B 0 N N I E MAG G IE LA U D E R. By Alan 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- ee ee BYN Shortl 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. ST. AU (Shortly. 
a) in . 
they were wrought, With Twollumatiom. S Fpes's 3 COCOA. The Most Nutritious. WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sarah 
lay. 3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: ante e ee TYTLER. 
Seri f Bi di i 
tiustrated by Six’ Views of Hiblica Beenes, which wil, es hop od, FPPS'S COCOA. _ Grateful and Comforting. The WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. Meade. 
ound wu “712 
S ee ———— ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William Westall. 
—— Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. EPrs's COCOA For Breakfast and Supper. ——_—_-——__—— 
Just out, price Sixpence net, The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ert STRONOMY for the YOUNG. E?PPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. Contents A” pascai a jee tone ~ Fon om 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. TEMPORARY RUSSIAN WRITER By J. Mackenzie—The CON- 
B. 

















In G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. | eee ue the eR etn ‘sae ¥. z pos we The pA = 
€ the SULTAN’S HA - By Lucy arnett — The y - 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. D INNEF . R D’S MAGNESIA. TION of the DRAMA. By Robb Lawson—A FANTASTIC DREAM. 
[rs ‘A The best remedy for By Schiitz Wilson — SABINA, PRINCESS PALATINE of 
* (The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, BAY ARIA. By Ellis Peyton—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
lenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which HEADACHE, GOUT, By M. Prower—HAWTHORNE’S WARWICKSHIRE HAUNTS. 
the = slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, and INDIGESTION, By George Morley—BEHIND the SCENES on the STAGE. By 
rul rplain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Sylvanus Urban. 
Authors ee meg oot ite Legion = 8, Lid, cannot be Children, and Infants. 

responsible for the loss 0: e or otherw. Dupli copi in’ 

and, should be retained. ' moore | DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, | London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
IMMEDIATELY, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., 


FIRST PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation Policy, 
and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author of ‘ A Federal South Africa.’ 
NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 63. 


THE GREEN FLAG; and other Stories of War and Sport. 


By CONAN DOYLE, 




















NEAR COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE. 


ON MARCH 2%, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOL, LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDENW) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every three months since that date. 
Vol. LXIII , completing the work, will be published on July 1, 1900. 


COMPLETION OF DR. W. H. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. Fitchett, 


B.A. LL.D., Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 


On APRIL 4. Vol. IV. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans, crown 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. i ea Il. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 


16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 6 Plans. 
Vol. Il. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million......The work is SKETCH.—“ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 


worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ highest sense of the term...... Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will find in 
LITERATURE.—“A glowing piece of work. We should take pleasure in knowing this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, the same vivid descriptive 


that thousands of British boys had obtained this volume.” ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF | 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS | que sours of the SLAIN, By IN a BARREN and DRY LAND. 


BRONTE THOMAS HARDY. | By H. SHARP. 
ON MARCH 26, with a Portrait of Anne Bronté, a Facsimile of the Title-Page of the First SouTH (AFRICAN an. An ACCOUNT of HIS STEWARD- 
Edition, and 6 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. ROBINSON, ‘K.C.M.G., late "Pueinter of | SHIP. By Miss ALICK L MILLIGAN. 
Vol. VI. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By ANNE) Natal ___ | MR. BLACKMORE. By Stuart J. 
BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. MISTAKE in WAR. By Lieut.-| REID. 
Fh cer Mrs. ae ne is , critic of the first order. Never before have| Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. | ATHLETICS and HEALTH. By 
n mté sisters been so laced, so delicately di iatec ike f | 
pe tamed sae pai besa: ig aced, so delicately differentiated alike from one The CHAPTER’S DOOM. By Ber- | W. BEACH THOMAS. . 
nage NARD CAPES. CONFERENCES on BOOKS an 
Vol. VIL, ,the, LIFE of, CHARLOTTE, BRONTE, | coLONIAL MEMORIES. V. By Met. x. ay Uxbunch exivan 
es 4 ¢ 2 : ““: | LADY BROOME. The of UNREST. aps. 


completing the Edition, will be published on April 26: Prospectus of the Edition on 
application. ON FADS. By Lady Grove. | X.-XII. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEMO. _ _ maies cone vatten S45 fas soon as positic if iciae  The CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of the Yukon 

















rg to be temporarily put down, and that one is sorry | Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘One of the Broken Brigade,’ 
to have finished. &. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Shortly. 


THEO. DOUGLAS, : SPECT ATOR.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas shows a distinct gift for | LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST 


Author of ‘A Bride Elect, the handling of the uncanny. If the reader embarks on | 











‘ Iras : a Mystery,’ ‘Carr ‘Nemo’ under proper conditions, it should certainly ‘gar | FRIEND. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Creatures of Circumstance,’ 
of Dimscaur,’ &. him grue. ‘My Wife's Politics,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Nearly ready. 
‘ 7 f T 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Ejitorial Communications should be addressed to “ ‘The Editor ”"—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 





Printed by Jonn Epwarp Francis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 24, 1900. 
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